hecoscancnedl 


Novazol Blue B 


Geigy introduces a new bright, pure navy blue of un 
usual merit in Novazol Blue B. 


Unquestionably it is the fastest to light acid color on 
the market today. Besides, it possesses good all-around 
fastness, which makes it worth-while using for: 


Dress Goods Blankets Slubbing 

Loose Wool Flannels Yarns 

Wool Printing Carpet Yarn Galorias 

Union Goods—( Neutral ) 

The manners of application are somewhat unusual, al 
though by no means involved. A booklet has been pre 
pared, giving complete details on dyeing and all its fast 
ness properties. This will be sent you gladly upon 
request. 


Simply write Geigy for Card No. 657 


lor a color of this type the price is most reasonable. 


Celanese Silk 
requires 
Setacyl Direct Colors 


(powder) 


a aie In Great Britain: 
In 1 S. and Canada: oe 


Sole S lling Agents for EI COMPANY 1 ; z 
. ce GEIGY ter F G GY nc. THE GEIGY COLOUR CO., LTD 


Basle, Switzerland 35-37 Dickinson Street 


BRANCHES: 89-91 BARCLAY STREET Manchester 


Boston Philadelphia aa 

Providence Toronto W 

Cincinnati Portland, Oreg NE YORK, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ga 


Branch Works at Clayton 


Established 1764—J. R. GEIGY S. A.—Manufacturers of dyestuffs since 1859 
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AKCO SULPHUR DYES 


cA Single Unit of an Extensive Color Service 





For the color treatment of fabrics where Sulphur Colors are 
required, our position is extraordinarily well founded. 





This group represents a wide range of standard shades of uni- 
o oO 


form strength, gathered together through research and expert- 
ment, in response to trade demands. 
Our Dyestuffs Division includes practically every adaptation of 


Sulphur, Acid, Vat, Chrome, Basic and Direct Colors, Softeners, 
. e 7 i 
Finishes and Sizes. 
In every form of application our Laboratory personnel and | 
equipment may be relied upon for advisory recommendation 
and actual conclusions. We invite inquiry of those having 
intricate color problems. | 
| 
| 
| 


{iF ITS A CHEMICAL PRODUCT } 

















GET IT FROM KLIPSTEIN 
| i 
‘KLIPSTEIN & CO ||| 
« F es J e | | 
Branches: e Sesccstnted én < j | 
Dhcud 644-52 Greenwich St. ee 1 il 
Philadelphia NEW YORK CITY fs P Se: Winnie | 
¢ hicago 
Providence, R. L. Hit 
Charlotte, N. C. | 
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sj; quantities to assure our products being competitively 
Ge fe] priced. 





We are small enough to maintain that personal touch 
with our customers which insures the best service in deliveries 
and technical assistance. 


We are far-sighted enough to continually develop and mar- 
ket new types of dyes not heretofore produced in America. A 
few of these latest products are as follows: 


AMANIL FAST ORANGE GLZ 

AMANIL FAST ORANGE PRZ 

AMANIL BLUE RWS 

AMANIL RAYON TAN Y 

AMANIL RAYON TAN R 
AMANTHRENE GREY BG 
AMANTHRENE GREY 2BG 
CHROMAVEN BRILLIANT ORANGE 2R 


Product samples and dyeings on any material will be sub- 
mitted gladly, upon request. 


ill | ANN 
QO 


American Aniline Products, Ine. 
45 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Offices: Boston, Mass. Works: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Nyack, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Giving substance to an ideal 


W 7HO among dyestuff users has not come to the conclusion that the 


organization delivering quality in dyestuffs as well as dependable 
service is entitled to every encouragement? 


As the sterling mark distinguishes the trustworthy and valuable so the 
trademark of this company conveys the message of quality in dyestuffs. 


We have given reality to an ideal and our encouragement is the increas- 
ing patronage of experienced dyestuff users. 


We offer the products manufactured by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC. 
BEAVER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(Alizarine Products) 


and the dyestuffs manufactured by 


BADISCHE ANILIN & SODA FABRIK, LUDWIGSHAFEN, GERMANY 
FARBWERKE vorm. MEISTER LUCIUS & BRUNING, HOECHST a. M.. GERMANY 
FARBENFABRIKEN vorm. FRIEDR. BAYER & CO., LEVERKUSEN, GERMANY 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G. m. b. H., FRANKFURT a. M., GERMANY 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN FABRIKATION, BERLIN, GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIK GRIESHEIM-ELEKTRON, FRANKFURT, a. M., GERMANY 
CHEMISCHE FABRIKEN vorm. WEILER-TER MEER, UERDINGEN, GERMANY 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


NEW YORK, 230 FIFTH AVENUE 
BOSTON, 159 HIGH STREET CHICAGO, 305 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, 111 ARCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO, 22 NATOMA STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 EXCHANGE PLACE CHARLOTTE, N. C., 220 W. 1st STREET 


XV, No. 
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NEW YORK COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
Manufacturers of ANILINE COLORS 


Fast Dyes— 


Mordant Colors for Men’s Wear, etc., Fast to 
Extreme Requirements. 


Fast Acid Colors for Ladies’ Dress Goods, etc.., 
Fast to Light and Level Dyeing. 


Light Fast Colors for Cotton, Rayon and Silk, 
tor Dress and Upholstery Material, etc. 


Main Office and Works - . - BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


... for the dyeing of wool and worsted 


NEOLAN COLORS 


These colors are suitable for the dveing of wool and worsted in all stages of manu 


facture—raw stock, slubbing, yarn or piece goods. They are superior to Acid Alizarine 





Al 


Colors in fastness to Light and Fulling. Through the use of Neolan Colors there 1s 


LX 


a considerable saving in labor because of the elimination of the mordanting operation. 


(ANID) 


Sole Representatives in the United States Sole Selling Agents for 


for the . 
SOCIETY OF 2ba Gi. DOWS INDIGO 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE CEDAR ox? WASHINGTON STREETS an 
omoap iene NEw YORK MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


BRANCHES 
ATLANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO - GREENSBORO.NC 
PHILADELPHIA - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co,Ltd. Montreal, Canada. 
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Colors for Washable Silks 


CAMEL DYES 
Fast to commercial washing and light. Will stand 140° F. in a 1% neutral ————S 
soap solution. Aceko (Acid) 
Fast Silk Blue 6G Fast Silk Yellow SB Fast Silk Brown ENE Ss diab, aa : 
Fast Silk Blue 8G _ Fast Brilliant Yellow SFB Fast Silk Helio RRN Ethonic (Level Dyeing Acid) 
Fast Silk Blue 2GL Fast Silk Brown 2GC Fast Silk Helio B Amidine (Direct) 
Fast Silk Blue 2RL Fast Silk Brown BC Fast Silk Red F io : a : : 
Brilliant Scarlet BBN Brilliant Scarlet PD Sel-Amidine (Light Fast Direct) 
srilliant shades of Green can be obtained by using Brilliant Yellow SFB Amalthion (Sulphur) 


and shading with a little Blue 8G or 2GL. at 
Kromeko (Chrome) 
Dyed with Glauber or common salt and soap. 


We will gladly match shades at any time. Send in your shades and material. 
Samples, technical advice and practical assistance gladly furnished 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY 
75 Hudson Street : eImerican Dyestuff Manufacturers New York, N. Y. | 


| 
Branches and Warehouses: Boston; Chicago; Providence; Charlotte; Philadelphia | 


ee SSS, 
“STANDARDS EVERYWHERE” 
a  Y 
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. 


e have specialized in the manufacture of — 


Hydrosulfites 
and Allied Products 


Lykopon—Anhydrous Sodium Hydro- Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Form- 
sulfite for reducing indigo and vat dyes, aldehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


fe tripping, etc. © i 
ee Protolin—sSoluble normal Zinc Formal- 
Formopon-—Sodium Formaldehyde dehyde Sulfoxylate for stripping dyes. 


Ifoxylate for disch inting. . 
ee ee nnn een Protolin AZ—A special soluble Sul- 
Indopon W — Indigo Discharge Assistant. foxylate for stripping dyes. 


Our laboratory makes a special study of these prod- dyes from all classes of goods are supplied on request. 
ucts and their application,and appreciates the We also manufacture in our own plants a wide 
opportunity cf co-operating with users in solving range of Heavy Chemicals,including Acids, Sodium 
any problems which the employment of these Sulfide,Glauber's Salt, Aluminum Sulfate,Aluminum 
products presents. Suggestions for stripping Chloride, liquid andcrystals, Tartar Emetic,etc- 


(ey r aS Ta ta 23 


Setqee Ge tate l Bridesburg, stew 


40 North Front Street Branches 
PHILADELPHIA SS Chicago, Ll. Gloversville, N.Y? 


Boston,Mass. 
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Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste 








HIS latest addition to the Ponsol series, 

even in the palest of shades, possesses ex- 
cellent dyeing and fastness properties. As a 
vat violet it is of particular interest, inasmuch 
as it is unaffected by either heat or moisture. 





Ready solubility, coupled with highly satisfac- 
tory penetration and level dyeing properties 
permits its use on all types of machines. 





Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste is used to a 
considerable extent as a shading color of light 
pinks and mode shades. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON 





DELAWARE 
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SERVICE ECONOMY 


CHROMOTOL COLORS 


last to light and fulling, used extensively in 





T. h ] ° men’s wear. Similar to pre-war Chromate 
horoug Cc eaning colors, and are applied with chrome in the dye 


bath, requiring only one dyeing operation, there- 


e 
means better dyeing by leaving yarn or piece goods in better condition 


than top or bottom chrome. These colors be- 
Uniformity in finish and level dyeing de- cause ot their good light and fulling fastness 
pend upon the cleanliness of the fabric. should be of special interest to the trade. 


One way to be assured that the goods 
wiil come through even, free from blem- 
ish and harshness, is to use Oakite. A 
growing number of mills and dyeing DUNKER & PERKINS Co. 
establishments have found out to their 
benefit, that Oakite produces a better 
finish because it is an exceptionally good 
detergent. It cleans thoroughly. Most 
important of all, it leaves the goods in a 
perfect, soft condition so that the dye 
takes evenly. 


263 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 





Will it Fade? Ask the 
FADE-OMETER 


Standardized Sunlight 


PASTELS! 
A VOGUE AND 





On request we will ask the nearest Oakite 
service man to visit your mill and go 
into details. You may profit from such 
a visit as many others have. 






Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, 
are located at 


Albany, Allentown, Pa., “Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Boston, Bridgs A NIGHTMARE 
port, ‘Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, Charlotte, N. C., *Chicago, o 7 : 

‘Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Dallas, *Davenport, Dayton, *Denver, Che consumer ot goods in the popular pastel 
“Des Moines, *Detroit, Erie, Flint, Mich., Grand Rapids, Harris shades does not make any allowances for the 
burg, Hartford, “Indianapolis, *Kansas City, “Los Angeles, difficulty in making these colors fast to licht 
*Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, *Montreal, Newark, New Haven, *New ee = a thes ‘ gS ila oer es 
York, *Oakland, Cal., Peoria, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, le expects them to be as stable as the dark 
Me., *Portland, Ore., Providence, Reading, Rochester, Rockford, colors. That’s why so many woolen mills and 
Rock Island, *San Francisco, *Seattle, *St. Louis, Syracuse, clothing makers have installed 


Toledo, *Toronto, Utica, *Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, Pa., 


— Fade-Ometer 
*Stocks of Ouakite Materials are carried in these citics during the past few months. It’s insurance 
against returns and rejections. The new small 
model makes the “premium” cheaper than ever. 


Your copy of descriptive bulletin No. 61 is 
tree for the asking. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


e e e > 6 ° ‘ 
Industrial Cleaning Materials anaMethods | *°* “: Superior St. cancags. Sinell 
OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. New York ee. ae 

54a THAMES ST.. NEW YORK.N.Y. F. Schlaye Kelvin Bottomley & Baird, Ltd. 


25 Howard Street 51/52 Fenchurch St., E. C. 3 
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CALCO CO. ABSORBS KERIN MFG. CO. 


Will Manufacture Basic Dyestuffs, Including Auramine, 
Malachite Green, Brilliant Green at Their Plant at 
Beund Brook, N. J —All Current Accounts cf Kerin 
Company Have Been Assumed by Calico 
The Caleo Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J., an- 

nounces the purchase of the business and cquipment ol 

Kerin Manufacturing Co., Marietta, O. 

For the last four years Kerin Co. has been engaged 
in the manufacture of basic dyestuffs, included among 
wich were Auramine, Malachite Green and Brillant 
Green. Heretofore Marietta Refining Co. had acted a- 
selling agents and distributors for these products. Kerin 
Manufacturing Co. deemed it advisable to transfer theit 
interests to a larger concern in order to produce greatef 
efficiency in operation, reduce the overhead expenses 
to a minimum, and exert better control over raw ma 
terials This culminated in the sale of their entire 
operations*to Caleo Co., which will continue to manu 
facture the Kerin products at their Bound Brook plant 
All the current accounts have likewise been assumed 
Calco and they are in a position to continue the service 
o all from their Bound Brook plant or an therr 
~cveral branches. 

Kerin Mtg. Co. has issued the following notice 
: Marietta, O., date: 

“For the past four vears, we have manufactured 


upplied to the trade a number of basic dycstuffs, chic! 
imong which were Auramine, Malachite Green 
Brilliant Green. That our efforts in this direction wer 
constructive and successful is attested by the very cordial 
clations that have existed between ourselves and ot 
customers. For some time, however, we have realized 
that we should greatly increase our mnaufacturing fa 
ities and make a larger number of products in order t 


realize the maximum cfficiencies in operation, 
better control over our raw materials and gain a 
moplete distribution of essential overhead expense 
In licu of adopting a program involving tits 
ve decided to turn Our business over t 
f the larger manufacturers, having already 
these larger and better facilities and_» 
Phe Caleo Chemical Como gy 
racy, themselves lar™ 
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THe Caco CHEMICAL Comps 
Bound Brook N. J. 
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SPECIFY— 


Calco Auramine 


Calco Brilliant Green 
Calco Malachite Green 


We have increased our 
manufacturing facilities 
through the purchase of 
the Kerin Manufacturing 


Company of Marietta, 
Ohio. 


This Company for years 
has been the producer of 
the widely known standards 
distributed both here and 
abroad by the Marietta Re- 
fining Company. 


Stocks of these colors are 
available for immediate 
shipment from our main 
factory and branches. 





New York Boston Philadelphia 
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How White 
1s a Boiled Shirt’? 


The dazzling whiteness of goods 
bleached with Solozone 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


We are equipped to process sample 
lots of any size under mill conditions 
and instruct the bleacher 


“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL. 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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A LIQUID RAPID IN 
PRODUCT ACTION 


FOR ALL DESIZING 
REQUIREMENTS 


Whether you desize before kier boiling, be- 
fore dyeing in the gray or before the final 
finishing, as in the case of cotton and mixed 
rayon shirtings, dress-goods, etc., Rapidase 
will be found to be most efficient and most 
economical. 

Write for further information. 

. . ™ 
American Rapidase Company, Ine. 
171 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


ALBINOL 


the Supreme 


TEXTILE SOAP 













Aniline Colors Dyestuffs 
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Chemical Specialties 


Softeners and Soluble Oils 





EUGENE VELLNER 
1209-11-13 North 4th St.,Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NATIONAL EriE SCARLET 3B 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO OUR LINE OF DIRECT SCARLETS 
FOR BATHING SUITS AND SWEATERS 


: Aruoucu classed as a direct cotton 
| dye, its principal application is on wool 
=| and silk. In mixed goods, it dyes both 
these fibros the same depth, and heavier 
than the cotton. It produces bright scarlet 
shades on wool of good fastness to light, 
| washing, fulling, sea water, and perspira- 
| tion, and of good fastness to washing and | 
light when dyed on silk. | 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 
oe, = BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


re PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTREAL 
S HARTFORD CHARLOTTE TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYEs 
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‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs Are Used’’ 


Published by Howes Publishing Company, 90 William Street, New York. 


DYESTUFF REPORTER 


Devoted to the practical application of dyestuffs in all industries; especially to textile chemistry—the science and practice of 


scouring, bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
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Whe ifistory and Development of 


Early Practices—Bronze Printing with Solutions of Albumen, Glue or Casein—With Varnishes, Lacquers 
or Resins—With Bakelite Compounds—With Rubber Solutions—With Solutions of Cellulose 


By OSKAR GAUMNITZ 


Translated from AMelliand’s Textilberichte, December, 1925, by Carl Toepler 


HE production of bronze effects on textile fabrics 
is an art practised since the beginning of calico 
printing for the beautifying of printed styles. 

The discovery of bronzes, originally prepared from 
pure gold and later from alloys similar to brass, is closely 
related to the metal-beating industry for the production 
of thin metal leaf. The art of beating metal was discov- 
ered at Fuerth, Germany. The first metal-beating estab- 
lishment was founded in 1705 at Fuerth by Hans Meyer. 
The filings obtained in the cutting of the metallic leaves 
were of no use until an inventive stonemason (Albert 
Huber, of Fuerth) discovered a means of preparing me- 
tallic powder—bronzes—from the filings. The inventor 
could not make use of his discovery, as he soon died in 
poverty. The first company for the preparation of 
bronzes in large quantities was the firm of Segnitz & 
Neidhardt, of Fuerth. The filings were pulverized by 
hand by rubbing between two marble stones. Later, about 
1781, a metal beater, Konrad Pickel, and a Frenchman 
named Courir were able to prepare an alloy resembling 
gold, from which they were able to make a gold-colored 
powder. Martin Holzinger, a gold paper manufacturer, 
discovered a method of coloring the bronze to various 
shades by heating. 

The manufacture of bronzes to-day is being carried 
out in essentially the same way. The grinding of the 
metal is not possible, due to the “balling” together of the 
particles. The alloys are first converted into thin leaves, 
then resolved into bronze powders by rubbing and beating. 
Alloys of copper, tin and zinc are used for such colors as 
red, orange, gold, yellow and light green. For silver, 
aluminum powder is used exclusively and, with certain 
precautions, may be colored to all shades. The coloring 
of aluminum bronze is done with alcoholic solutions of 
basic dyestuffs. After evaporation of the alcohol the 
bronze is treated with an alcoholic tannin solution. These 


two processes can also be carried out in the reverse order. 
The dyeing of bronzes requires considerable experience, 
since a poorly dyed color lake may be removed in the 
subsequent polishing of the bronze. 

The application of bronzes in calico printing was first 
attempted by the well-known calico printer Johann Hein- 
rich Edler von Schuele, of Augsburg, and developed to a 
high degree. The gold and silver bronzes were painted on 
the printed patterns with a brush. From the factory of 
Schuele the process of gold and silver painting was later 
introduced at the works of Schoepper & Hartmann, of 
Augsburg (established in 1781). Very beautiful and 
valuable materials were produced in this manner at the 
latter works under the direction of W. H. von Kurrers in 
the year 1818 in the form of gold and silver painted dra- 
peries for the Escurial palace in Spain. 

It is quite interesting to read of the first application of 
bronzes by Kurrer in the little known work of the latter :* 

“The art of decorating printed cotton goods with gold 
and silver figures by the use of brushes was discovered by 
the nestor of all European calico printers, Johann H. von 
Schuele, who introduced the process into his world-re- 
nowned establishment nearly 100 years ago (written in 
1862). He applied his discovery not only to the shading 
of the printed portions but also as solid designs on the 
white and colored grounds of his fast-colored printed 
pieces.” 

The girls employed in the painting were known as 
“Augsburger Schildermaedchen.” Their director (Madam 
Friedrich, of Hamburg) ranked high as an artist in her 
profession. The decorated pieces found a ready sale in 
Spain, Italy, the Orient and all over Germany. 

Kurrer continues: 

“At first, Schuele used the highest quality of finely 
prepared matte gold in powder form, well washed in water 
and costing 30 to 58 gulden per pound. For use in paint- 
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ing, the gold is rubbed together with some gum-arabic 
It is 
now repeatedly washed, until the water becomes clear and 
colorless. 


solution in a porcelain mortar until it forms a syrup. 


A pound of gold loses through these operations 
4 loth (about 40 grams) of its weight, and is now the 
pure matte gold ready for use. One person cannot grind 
and purify more than 2 loth of gold daily. For uniform 
results it is always advisable for one to prepare the pure 
matte gold, since that occurring in commerce is never quite 
pure and therefore, for use in painting, must be ground 
and washed. 

“The ground and washed product is now mixed with 
the clear gum-arabic solution, allowed to stand for a day, 
after which it is suitable for painting. If it is desired to 
keep this prepared gold it is mixed with clear water. On 
using, the water is poured off and the gold stirred together 
with some gum solution, or it may be dried until ready 
for use, when it is again treated with the gum solution. 
The silver used in painting woven fabrics is prepared in 
the same manner as the gold. 

“The painting brushes must be strong and pointed, and 
the gold or silver must flow as easily from the brush as 
any other good gum color. The finished pieces after dry- 
are calendered, the gold or silver painted on and 
finally polished by calendering, the metallic luster being 
obtained in this manner. 


ing 


“Tn later times this method was given up on account of 
high artist’s wages, the printing with blocks where gold 
and silver figures were required taking its place. Of 
course, in this way the delicate figures could not be pro- 
duced as in painting by hand, and also much color was 
consumed in the printing.” 

In the early days the brush and hand block were de- 
pended on for the application of bronzes, but conditions 
changed with the introduction of roller printing. The 
problem of preparing the bronzes could be considered 
solved ; on the other hand, the question of the most suit- 
able fixing agent still remained. The gum in use in hand 
painting could not be used in roller printing on account 
of the poor fastness to rubbing. The fixing agents for 
pigments were next tried for bronze printing. Glue, al- 
bumen and casein were the substances first tried. The 
rapid decomposition of these fixing agents made the proc- 
ess unpopular, and the drying oils, varnishes, resins and 
finally rubber solutions were given attention. Better re- 
sults were obtained with these materials, and even to-day 
quite a fast print may be obtained in this manner. In 
recent years the so-called synthetic varnishes from phenol- 
formaldehyde condensations (Bakelite) have been used. 
This latter method appeared promising. Finally, the fix- 
ing of the bronzes by solutions of cellulose and its esters 
was tried, a method that has proven quite useful. 

The following are the most important methods of fas- 
tening bronzes on woven fabrics, the obsolete methods 
also being given. They are classified according to the 
kind of fixing agent used: 


1. Bronze printing with solutions of albumen, glue 
or casein. 
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2. Bronze printing with varnishes, lacquers or resins. 
3. Bronze printing with rubber solutions. 

4. Bronze printing with Bakelite compounds. 

5. Bronze printing with solutions of cellulose or 


cellulose esters. 
In printing with intaglio engraving certain rules must 
The 
bronzes to be used must be finely divided. Coarse bronzes 


be followed. The engraving must be kept deep. 


separate in the printing paste. For this reason the bronzes 
prepared from aluminum are preferred to those of other 
metals. There are no aluminum bronzes for yellow, gold 
or red in commerce, but alloys for these colors exist in 
Before printing, the print colors 
With 


colored aluminum bronzes this must not be overdone, as 


finely powdered form. 
must be ground for some time in a grinding mill. 


the dyestuff-tannin lake may rub off. The print colors are 
kept as thick as possible to use, since in this condition the 
bronze remains better in suspension in the fixing agents. 
After printing, it must be remembered, the high luster of 
the bronzes is obtained only by calendering with friction. 


BRONZE PRINTING WITH SOLUTIONS OF ALBUMEN, 
GLUE OR CASEIN 


Since bronzes can be fixed like pigment colors, the easy 
coagulating property of albumen was first investigated. 
This substance is well adapted for use with light bronzes; 
with the heavier bronzes, as were formerly quite common, 
the thickening in use was not of such viscosity as to hold 
Addi- 


tions were therefore made to overcome this difficulty. 


the bronze in suspension for any length of time. 


For example, gum water, dextrine, British gum, etc., were 
added to the albumen solution. The binding power of 
the fixing agent was considerably lowered by these addi- 
tions. To-day, with light aluminum bronzes in com- 


merce, this difficulty is removed. 


For bronze 
printing only the best grades of light egg and blood al- 
yu 1 can be considered. 
bumen can be considered 


The fixing agent most used is albumen. 


A mixture of both is often 


used. The following are useful thickenings: 


1. 400 gm. light blood albumen 
570 gm. cold water 


30 gm. turpentine 


1,000 


2 
o 
ww 
=~ 
OC 


gm. egg albumen 
blood albumen 
cold water 


turpentine 


gm. 


tc ¢ 


gm. 
30 gm. 


1,000 
To obtain better solution, an addition of 10 to 20 gm. 


aqueous ammonia is often made. 
then made up as follows: 


The printing color 1s 
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300 gm. bronze powder 
100 gm. glycerine 
600 gm. albumen solution, No. 1 or 2 


1,000 
or: 
300 gm. bronze powder 
100 gm. glycerine 
100 gm. gum solution 1:1 
500 gm. albumen solution, No, 1 or 2 


1,000 


The latter recipe is suitable for heavy bronzes. 

After printing, the goods are well dried and steamed in 
a cottage or continuous steamer for twenty to thirty min- 
utes. The prints possess good fastness to washing and 
are sufficiently fast to rubbing. 

The aluminum bronze colors may also be used for dis 
charge styles. To obtain color effects, basic colors fast 
to hydrosulphite are added to the bronze printing color. 
fhe following is a suitable recipe: 


190—150 gm. Rongalite C 
150—150 gm. water 

25— 25 gm. glycerine 

20— 30 gm. basic dyestutt 


s0O— 70 gm. water 
Heat to dissolve, cool and add: 


100—100 aluminum bronze 


i) 


25—475 gm. egg albumen solution (3:2) 
1,000 


The prints are handled in the same manner as color 
discharges. 

Casein solutions are not suitable for fast bronze prints. 
Since casein is cheaper than egg albumen, the former 1s 
used for styles not requiring a high degree of fastness to 
rubbing. The following is a suitable recipe: 

200—300 gm. bronze powder 
50—100 gm. glycerine 

100—100 gem. gum-arabic solution 1:1 
§50—500 gm. casein solution 


1,000 


Casein solution: 
150 gm. casein (soluble in alkali) 
840 gm. cold water 
10 gm. ammonia water 


1,000 
\fter printing and drying, steam twenty to thirty min- 
utes without pressure. Casein was formerly used for the 


a silver-like metal that went under the desig- 
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nation of “Argentin.” This substance was a finely di- 
vided metallic tin, precipitated from stannous solutions by 
means of metallic zinc. Argentin, thickened with casein 
solutions, printed and dried, was given a luster by fric- 
tion calendering. The printing color, however, worked 
badly, remained in the engraving, and damaged both 
roller and doctor. At the present time Argentin has been 
entirely replaced by aluminum powder.* 

Animal glue, used in the form of gelatine, is of greater 
importance for the fixing of bronzes. Three hundred and 
sixty grams gelatine are treated with six hundred and 
forty grams water and allowed to soak and then heated. 

The printing color is composed of : 


150—200 gm. bronze powder 


850—800 gm. above gelatine solution 


1,000 


Phis printing color must be used hot. The color box 
for this purpose has a double wall; steam or hot water 1s 
circulated between the walls. The fastness to rubbing 
can be increased by an aftertreatment with formaldehyde 
vapors (for example, in the Mather-Platt). However, a 
mere drying is often sufficient. 


BRONZE PRINTING WITH VARNISHES, LACQUERS 


OR RESINS 


The method of fixing bronzes with resinous substances 
that harden on cooling or on exposure to air is very old. 
lor example, metal leaf and, later, metal powder were 
applied in the following way: The fabric was dusted with 
resin powder on the portions which were to be printed. 
The latter were covered with metal leaf or metal powder, 
and then a heated stamp containing the design was ap- 
plied to the cloth. The resin melted at the heated portions 
and, on cooling, fastened the bronze. The excess resin 
and bronze were then removed by brushing. I¢ven to 
day this method is used for the stamping of decorative 
designs on the ends of bolts of cloth. For this purpose 
bookbinder’s presses are used. On account of its limi- 
tations the method never came into use in calico printing.® 

It soon became possible to print and fasten on the 
fiber bronzes mixed with varnishes, lacquers and resin 
solutions. In all the numerous well-known recipes, the 
principal factor is the suitability of the binding materials. 
The varnishes, copal lacquers, etc., in use must possess 
high thickening power and dry rapidly. Such varnishes 
in suitable quality are not available. The following is a 
recipe for a good printing color: 


240 gm. bronze powder 
325 em. thick varnish 
325 gm. copal lacquer 


110 gm. turpentine 


1.000 


i 
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This color is well ground in a grinding mill before use. 
After printing, the goods are hung up at 30 to 40 deg. 
Cent. for a few days, during which time the bronze be- 
comes fixed through the hardening of the varnish and 
lacquer. In order to remove the adhering odor the goods, 
after drying, are run through the finishing materials ; or, 
where this is unnecessary, through water, and then dried. 
The remainder of the turpentine is removed in this man- 
ner. This method has proved particularly useful with 
fine patterns.* 

The preceding recipe is often modified by the addition 
of resins, etc. It 
would consume too much space to consider all the recipes 


mastic, sandarac, rubber solutions, 
given in the literature.® 

Solutions of shellac in borax were formerly used as 
fixing agents. The thickening was printed on the fabric 
and the moist portions dusted with bronze powder, behind 
the printing machine. 

After this treatment the excess bronze powder was 
removed by beating and brushing. The shellac thicken- 
ing could also be mixed with the bronze and printed. The 
fastness to rubbing of these prints was poor. 

BronzE PRINTING WITH RUBBER SOLUTIONS 
Vulcanized 
rubber waste is dissolved by heating with camphor oil 
and naphtha, and diluted with copal varnish. This thick- 
ening is used with the bronze at the rate of 150 to 200 
gm. of bronze per kilo of printing paste. During print- 
ing it is necessary to make additions of benzine to prevent 


This method has also become absolete. 


the paste from becoming thicker. Fixing resulted by the 
evaporation of the solvents. 

In 1907, M. Caux described a process that depended 
on the use of rubber solutions but permitted the use of 
other colors.’ The bronze part of the pattern was printed 
with a stick mass composed of gutta-percha, rubber and 
Flemish glue. 
steamed, washed, soaped and dried for the fixation and 


After printing and drying, the goods were 
development of the other colors. The goods were then 
passed over a hot cylinder, whereby the sticky mass he- 
came soft. In this condition the goods passed through a 
box containing a revolving brush and the bronze powder. 
The dusting of the sticky patterns resulted in obtaining 
the desired effect. Upon drying, the bronze became fixed. 


3RONZE PRINTING WITH BAKELITE ComMPouUNDS 
About fifteen years before Pakelite became known, the 
condensation products of formaldehyde and phenols and 
the fixation of bronzes on 
1901, J. Stephan described a 
method in a sealed report to the Mulhouse Society, in 
which he prepared, though unknowingly, substances of a 
Bakelite 
resorcin 


amines were investigated for 
‘ 


the fiber. On September 


nature. He prepared a thickening of glue, 


and hexamethylenetetramine (formaldehyde- 


ammonia), which he recommended for the fixine of 


bronzes. 
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The firm of J. Heilmann, working in conjunction with 
H. Wagner and M. Fattegay, introduced a method em- 
ploying the condensation product of phenol and formal- 
dehyde in connection with a solution of sericose (acetyl 
cellulose solution ). 


100—150 gm. Sericose L (Bayer) 


500—450 gm. phenol 
500 gm formaldehyde 


50 gm. sodium acetate 


are heated together for some hours on a water bath. The 
The 
mixture is heated just so long that an ordinary steaming 


bronze powder is added and the mixture printed. 


in the Mather-Platt is sufficient for the formation of the 
Bakelite. The prints only require a short steaming for 
the complete fixation. 

The formaldehyde vapors given off during the print- 
ing were one of the disadvantages of this method.* 

The Farbenfabriken vorm. Fried. Bayer & Co., Lever- 
(1913, No. 2216) in 
which prints produced in this manner are shown. 


kusen, distributed a shade card 
For 
dissolving the sericose, Bayer recommended the follow- 
ing recipe: 


120 gm. Sericose L 

170 gm. alcohol 

300 gm. formaldehyde 40 per cent 
110 gm. phenol 


1,000 


A short 
steaming (four minutes) in the rapid ager fixes the prints. 


To this thickening is added 150 gm. gold bronze. 


Another method, employing formaldehyde-phenol conden- 
sation products, was patented by E. Zuendel, of Moscow 
(D. R. P. 264.137; December 3, 1912): 


90 per cent, 600 gm. formaldehyde 36 per cent and 40 


400 gm. phenol 


gm. potassium sulphite are cooked for one to two hovrs 
in a steam-jacketed kettle while stirring; 750 gm. of a 
condensation product is formed, to which 250 gm. of 
phenol are added; 350 gm. bronze powder are added to 
§50 gm. of the above thickening. The print colors are 
diluted with acetone, alcohol, phenol or glycerine until 
the proper consistency for printing is reached. A rapid 
aving fixes the prints. The patent protects also the con- 
densation products of formaldehyde and other phenols 
and amines.® 

PRINTING SOLUTIONS OF CELLULOSE 


BRONZE WITH 


OR CELLULOSE ESTERS 


The solutions of cellulose and its esters are very vis 
cous liquids, and can be precipitated by merely evaporat 
ing the solvents. This fact makes it possible to fastet 
pigments and bronzes. The most important methods 
follow : 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Part VI 


SUPPLEMENTAL TO THE PRECEDING SERIES OF ARTICLES ON DYEING ACETATE SILK 


Various Shades with SRA Dyes on Celanese—Celanese-Cotton Unions and Knit Goods—Dyeing Methods 
for Union Goods 


By CHAS. E. MULLIN, M.Sc., F.A.I.C. 


(All rights reserved by author) 


z N Part XI of “Dyeing Acetate Silk” (AMERICAN 
z DyestuFF ReEporTER, 1925, page 519), a few dye 
z formulas were given for various shades with the 
SRA dyes upon Celanese. The following formulas are 
of even more interest as some of these formulas have 
superseded those previously given: 


Formula No. A11—Fawn 
1.30 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
0.50 per cent SRA Golden Orange VIII paste, and 
0.60 per cent SRA Golden Orange I paste. 
Enter cold and raise to 70 deg. Cent. (158 deg. Fahr.) 
in an hour and a half. 


Formula No. A12—Gray 
1.15 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
0.21 per cent SRA Orange I paste, and 
0.22 per cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste. 
Dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) for an hour. 


Formula No. A13—Mcdium Gray 


1.00 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
0.25 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, 
0.08 per cent SRA Orange I paste. 
Enter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 dee. Fahr.) 
in three-quarters of an hour and dye for three-quarters 
of an hour. 


Formula No. 14 
0.036 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, 
0.016 per cent SRA Blue IV paste, and 
0.18 per cent SR.\ Heliotrope I paste. 


Light Gray 


Formula No. A15—Dark Gray 
0.17 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, 
0.08 per cent SRA Blue IV paste, and 
0.10 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 


Prepare the dye bath with 1 g. of olive oil soap and 


0.25 g 


deg, | 


Dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 
After dyein> 


‘f soda ash per liter. 


hr.) for three-quarters of an hour. 


soap for a half hour in a bath containing 2 g. of soap and 
2 c.c. of ammonia per liter at 60 deg. Cent. (140 deg. 
Fanhr:), 


Formula No. 16—Leaf Brown 
1.50 per cent SRA Golden Orange I paste, 
0.30 per cent SRA Blue III paste, and 
0.25 per cent SRA Red I paste. 


Dye at 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) for an hour. 


Formula No. A1%—Golden Brown 
7.00 per cent SRA Orange II paste, 
2.50 per cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste, and 
2.00 per cent SRA Blue IIT paste. | 
Inter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
in an hour and a half. 
Formula No. A18—Nigger 
£00 per cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste, 
6.00 per cent SRA Orange II or Red I paste, and 
12.00 per cent SRA Blue IIT paste. 
Enter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.} 
in two hours. 


Formula No. A19—Red 


1.00 per cent SRA Orange I paste, and { 
2.00 per cent SRA Red I paste, with 
1.10 per cent Rosaniline Base NSF 


Method No. 80). 


100% (See 


Inter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
in two hours. 


Formula No. A20——Reseda 


3.80 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste. 
1.00 per cent SRA Golden Orange I paste, and 
2.50 per cent SRA Blue IV paste. 


1 


Inter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fatr.) 


in an hour and a half. 
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Formula No, A21—Sky to Light Blues 
0.25 per cent to 2.50 per cent SRA Blue IV paste. 
Enter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
in an hour and a half. 


Reddish \iolet 


5 per cent SRA Violet I] paste, and 


Formula No. A22 


5 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 
Fahr. ) 


enter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. 
in an hour and a half. 


Formula No. A23—I|Vhirlpool 
16.50 per cent SRA Blue IV paste and 
3.20 per cent SRA Pure Yellow IT paste. 
Ienter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
in two hours. 


Formula No. A24—Navy Blue 
25.00 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
1.00 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
1.00 per cent SRA Orange II paste. 
Inter cold, raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) in 
an hour and dye at this temperature for an hour. 
Formula No. A25—Deep Saxe 
7.00 per cent SRA Blue IV paste. 
Formula No, A26—Pongee 
0.10 per cent SRA Orange I paste, 
0.24 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
0.244 per cent SRA Blue III paste. 
Formula No. A2%—Bright Golden Brown 
7.00 per cent SRA Orange II paste, 
2.50 per cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste, and 
2.00 per cent SRA Blue III paste 
enter cold and dye at 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
for an hour and a half. 


Formula No. A28—Pink for Underwear Only 


1.00 per cent to 10.00 per cent Pink IT paste. 


No. A29—V tolet-Red 


5.00 per cent SRA Red V paste. 


Formula 


Scarlet 


5.00 per cent SRA Red I paste. 


Formula No. A30 


Formula No, A31—Deep Crimson 
1.20 per cent SRA Red V_ paste, and 
6.00 per cent SRA Red IIT paste. 


Formula No. A32—Orchid 


100 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 
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Formula No. A33—London Lavender 
0.60 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste, and 
0.06 per cent SRA Blue III paste. 


Formula No, .434—Pale Reddish-Gold 
1.00 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
0.20 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 
Inter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. 
fr an hour or an hour and a half. 


Fahr.) 


Formula No, A35—Champagne 


2.000 SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
0.015 per cent SRA Blue III paste. 


No. A36—Mauve 
.70 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste, and 
0.70 per cent Violet I paste. 


Formula 


Formula No. A3i—Nude 
O75 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
005 per cent SRA Red I paste. 


( 


Formula No. A38—Sunburn 


10 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
cent SRA Red I paste, and 


cent SRA Golden Yellow IX 


.02 per 


.O8 per paste. 
Formula No. A389—Silver 

cent SRA Blue III paste, 

cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste, and 
cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 


0.30 per 
0.08 per 
0.03 per 


4 


CELANESE-CoTtTon UNIONS AND Kwnit Goops 


The American Cellulose & Chemical Company now 


recommend the following process for black on Celanese- 
cotton hosiery and knit goods, stating that when the SRA 
last Black Developer HY Special is used, it is no more 
difficult to obtain a fast black on these mixed goods than 
to obtain a developed black upon cotton alone. The only 
difference between this process and that generally used 
for cotton is that the acidified developing bath is used 
warm, instead of cold. 

Method No. 136: Developed Black on 50-50 Celanese 
and Cotton Knit Goods.—Enter the goods into a twenty) 
to one dye bath at 45 deg. Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.) con- 
taining 10 per cent of SRA Black IV and 4 to 6 per cent 
of Chlorazol Black LF or Diamine Fast Black C cone. 
Raise the temperature during an hour or an hour and a 
half to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
cent of sodium chloride in portions. 
before diazotizing. 

VWethod No. 136.1: Diazotizing Black on Knit Goods. 


Diazotize the goods in a twenty to one bath for one 


, adding 40 per 
Rinse the eoods 


hour with 5 per cent of 98 per cent sodium nitrite and 
14 per cent of 28 per cent hydrochloric acid. 
Method No. 136B: Developing Black on Knit Goods 
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Dissolve 1 to 1.5 per cent of caustic soda, on the weight 
of the fiber, in water and work 2 or 3 per cent of SRA 
Rlack Developed HY Special into a paste with it. adding 
hot water to complete the solution. Dissolve 5 per cent 
of glue, also on the weight of the fiber, in water and add 
it to the twenty-five to one developing bath, then add the 
dissolved developer to the bath. Lastly add 5 per cent 
of 80 per cent formic acid to the bath and stir well. Enter 
the goods and raise the temperature to 60 deg. Cent. (140 
deg. Fahr.) during an hour. When the developer is 
complete, rinse in water at about 45 deg. Cent. (113 deg. 
Fahr.), then in cold water, and finally soap well in a bath 
containing 0.5 per cent to 1 gram per liter of olive oil 
soap. Then rinse well again. 

In dyeing Celanese or mixed hosiery or other knit 
goods which may have seams which are difficult to pene- 
trate, a steeping operation is of great benefit in leveling, 
etc., especially in machine dyeing. It also aids in pen- 
etrating the cotton at the restricted dyeing temperature 
of 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.). The steep may be 
either cold or warm, either overnight or for a shorter 
period. Frequently the goods are simply allowed to re- 
main in the scouring bath overnight with excellent results. 

In dyeing Celanese unions, good results may be ob- 
tained either by entering the goods cold and raising the 
temperature of the dye bath to 75 or 80 deg. Cent. (167 
or 176 deg. Fahr.) ; or by entering the goods directly into 
the dye bath at this temperature, adding half of the cot- 
ton dye and all of the SRA dye at the start, with subse- 
quent additions of cotton dye and salt as required. The 
dye bath should be set with about 0.5 gram per liter of 
olive oil soap and 1 c.c. per liter of Turkey Red oil or 
Celascour. A dyeing temperature of 60 to 80 deg. Cent. 
(140 to 176 deg. Fahr.) is used for an hour or two, or 
until the desired shade is obtained. After dyeing the ma- 
terial should be given a light soaping for ten minutes in 
a bath containing about 1.5 grams per liter of olive oil 
soap at 45 deg. Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.). In addition to 
the dye formulas for Celanese-cotton unions given in 
Part XI, of “Dyeing Acetate Silk” (AMERICAN DyesTUFF 
REPORTER, 1925, page 521), the following formulas may 
be of interest for 50-50 unions: 


Formula No. U-19—Light Gray 
1.00 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
0.25 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
0.08 per cent SRA Orange I paste. 
0.30 per cent CR Cotton Fast Gray B, and 
10.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
Enter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
in forty-five minutes. Dye at this temperature for forty- 
five minutes. 


Formula No. U20—FPale Gold 
1.00 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
0.20 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste, 
0.005 per cent CR Cotton Fast Yellow B, and 
0.04 per cent CR Cotton Fast Brown R. 
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Enter cold and raise to 70 deg. Cent. (158 deg. Fahr.) 
for about two hours. 


Formula No. U21—Fawn 
0.40 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
0.65 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
0.04 per cent SRA Red I paste. 
0.05 per cent CR Cotton Fast Brown R, 
0.04 per cent Chlorazol Fast Yellow B, and 
5.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
Enter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
in an hour and a half. 


Formula No, U22—Tangerine 
3.50 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
2.75 per cent SRA Red I paste. 
1.30 per cent CR Cotton Fast Scarlet 4BS, 
1.30 per cent CR Cotton Fast Yellow B, and 
10.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
Enter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
in forty-five minutes and hold at this temperature for 
forty-five minutes. 


Formula U-23—A pple Green 
0.95 per cent SRA Pure Yellow II paste, and 
0.12 per cent SRA Blue IV paste. 
0.05 per cent CR Cotton Fast Blue IF, 
0.125 per cent CR Cotton Fast Yellow A, and 
10.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
Enter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
in an hour. 
Formula No. U24—Light Blue 
2.50 per cent SRA Blue IV paste, 
0.75 per cent CR Cotton Blue FF, and 
10.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
Enter cold and raise to 75 deg. Cent. (167 deg. Fahr.) 
in an hour and a half. 


Formula No. U25—Dark Beaver 
1.40 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
4.60 per cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste, and 
0.30 per cent SRA Red I paste. 
2.00 per cent CR Cotton Fast Brown R, and 
0.20 per cent CR Cotton Fast Blue FF. 
Enter cold and raise to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 
in forty-five minutes and dye at this temperature for 
forty-five minutes. 


Some formulas suitable for use upon hosiery unions 
were given in Part XII of “Dyeing Acetate Silk” 
(AMERICAN DyestuFF Reporter, 1925, page 556). The 
following are more recent additions to this list. 


Formula No. HU8—Silver 
0.30 per cent SRA Blue IIT paste, 
0.08 per cent SRA Golden Yellow VIII paste, and 
0.03 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 
0.10 per cent Chloramine Fast Gray R, and 
5.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
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Formula 


Formula 


Vo. HU9—Maize 


3.20 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 

0.12 per cent SRA Orange L paste. 

1.50 per cent CR Cotton Fast Yellow B, 

0.16 per cent CR Cotton Fast Orange 5R, and 

0.01 per cent CR Cotton Fast Blue FFB. 
Formula No. HU1\O—Nude 

0.075 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 

0.005 per cent SKA Orange I paste. 

0.005 per cent CR Cotton Fast Orange 5k, 

0.005 per cent CR Cotton Fast Scarlet 4BS, and 

20.000 per cent Glauber salt. 


Formula No. HU11-—Stone 
.30 per cent SKA Blue IIL paste, 
.80 per cent SKA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
20 per cent SRA Heliotrope I paste. 
1.06 per cent CR Cotton Fast Brown R, 
1.01 per cent CR Cotton Fast Gray B, and 
.00 per cent Glauber salt. 
Formula No. HU12-—Putty 
.40 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 
.50 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
).06 per cent SKA Heliotrope I paste. 
0.015 per cent CR Cotton Fast Gray 9B, 
0.003 per cent CR Cotton Fast Brown R, 
0.001 per cent CR Cotton Fast Yellow B, and 


5.00 per cent Glauber salt. 


Vo. HU13—Flesh 


0.15 per cent SKA Orange L paste 


).0072 per cent CR Cotton Fast Brown k, and 

).0004 per cent CR Cotton Fast Scarlet. 
Formula No. HU1A—Mushroom 

.30 per cent SRA Blue III paste, 

.10 per cent SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 

01 per cent SKA Red TI paste. 

.01 per cent CR Cotton Fast Gray B, 

1.003 per cent CR Cotton Fast Yellow B, 

001 per cent CR Chlorazol Fast Red BL, and 


Formula 


Formula 


0.60 

6.00 per cent 
0.90 per 
O45 per cent 
10.00) per 
15.00 per cent 
10.00 per cent 
0.50 per cent 
L.00 per 
0.30 per cent 
20.00 per 


cent CR 


5.00 per cent Glauber salt. 


No. HU15 


Cinnaion 


per cent SKA Blue IIT paste, 


SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 


cent Shk.\ Hleliotrope | paste. 


CR Cotton Fast Brown R, and 


cent Glauber salt. 


HU16 Vigger 


SRA Blue ITT paste, 
SKA Golden Yellow VIIT paste, and 
SRA Red T paste. 


Brown R, 
‘ue FFB, anc 
Bl FFB 1 


Cotton Fast 


CR Cotton Fast 


cent Glauber salt. 
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25.00 per 
1.00 per 
£.00 per 
2.50 per 

20.00 per 


In dyeing unions of Celanese and wool or real silk by 
Method No. 137 the following dyes are suggested. It is, 


of course, understood that most of the SRA dyes stain 


wool. 


the other colors, it is customary to dye the Celanese first 
and then dye the wool or real silk. 


MoprE SHADES: 


SRA 


( 


C 


C 


SRA 
SRA 


SRA 


‘Rk Wool 





Formula 


HU 


Navy 


cent SRA Blue IIT paste, 


cent 
cent 
cent CR C 
cent 


otton 


Glauber salt. 


Diazo 


Vol. 


XV, 


No. 4 


SRA Golden Yellow IX paste, and 
SRA Orange II paste. 


Black BH, and 


CELANESE-WooL UNIONS 


Celanese 
SRA Pure Yellow I, 
SRA Golden 
SRA Orange 


Blue 


Orange 


i, 


II] 


VII 


Ilool or Silk 


Wool 


Sky 


Red 
Pink B, 
Blue SAP. 


Bru 


X Wool Light Yellow 
‘R Wool 
x 


LOB, 


Celanese 


~ 


AR Wool Blt 


A Blue IV. 


IV’ool 


ie SAP. 


LEMON YELLOW 


Celanese 


A Pure Y 


~~ 


X Wool Li 


ellow 
l’ool 


eht 


ORANGI 


( "( lanese 


7 


. Wool Cr 


4 


<A Orange I or II. 


Il oo! 


ee - 
vstal Ore 


(GREEN 


Celan N¢ 


Golden 


\\ Of )| 


“~ “eo 


Blue IV. and 


Yellow 
I] ‘oo! 


BLACK 


Celanese 


Yellow 


VII 


Blue SAP, and 
Wool Light Yellow 2G, 


B-hydroxynaphthoie acid, 


I, 


AND SAXE 


I or II. 


2( 7 


2G, 


or 


IX. 


Black IV. as in Method No. 135 


As the SRA colors are faster to cross-dyeing than 


Grays, Fawns, Putty, More, Etc. 


with 
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IV’ool 

CR Wool Black 10B or 10BW, 

CR Wool Red 10B, 

CR Wool Light Yellow 2G, 


Where it is desired to dye the Ce lay esc and wool or 


silk in a single bath, Method No. 138 should be used with 


the following dyes: 


GRAY 

Celanese 
SRA Pure Yellow I, 
SRA Golden Yellow VITI, 
SRA Orange IT, 
SRA Violet IT, 
SRA Blue ITT, 

Ilool 
Diphenyl Fast Gray B conc., 
Patent Blue No. 9879. 


FAWN 
Celanese 

Same as Gray above. 
Ilool 
Diphenyl Fast Brown GN ext. 
Diphenyl Chlorine Yellow FF, 
Shade with Patent Blue if 


lesired. 


LEMON 
Celanese 
SRA Pure Yellow I or I 


| 7 
il oo 


Yellow. 


Ouinoline 


RED 
Celancs: 
SRA Red I or ITI. 
Il oo! 
Coomassie Milling Scarlet 
Brilliant Milling Violet S1B 
GREEN 
Celanese 
SRA Blue IV, 


SRA Golden Yellow VIII 


I] oo! 
Patent Blue No. 9879, 
Dipheny] Chlorine Yello FF, or 


Chrysophenine G. 


Biv 
Celanes 
SRA Blue IV. 
Il ool 


Patent Blue No. 987! 


Brilliant Milling Violet S4B. 
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Navy Biv! 
Celanese 
SRA Blue V, 
SRA Red I, 
SRA Orange I. 
Iloo! 

Coomassie Navy Blue 2RNX, 
Shaded with Chrysophenine G if desired. 


I 


Dy: ng Celan v¢ wa I] ool 0) ri al 
lwo-Bath Process 


hen dye the wool in a fresh bath 


Vethod No. 137: 


Silk Unions by thi Dye the Celanese 


first and rinse well. 


containing the wool dye, 10 per cent Glauber salt and up 


to 4 per cent of formic acid. Inter the goods at 45 deg. 


Cent. (113 deg. Fahr.) and during a half hour raise the 


temperature to 80 deg. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) Dve at 
this temperature for an hour and a half to two hours 
iethod No. 138: Dyeing Celanese and Woo! or Real 


~ ] ] ) A 
Silk by the One-Bath Process 


cold bath containine the 


enter the goods into a 
dvestuffs and 10 per cent of 
During about tw 


Glauber salt. o hours raise the tempera 


ture to SO dee. Cent. (176 deg. Fahr.) 


th 


2 following wool dyes are ipplicable wv Method 
No. 137: 
CR Wool Red 10B 
CR Wool Blue R 
Coomassie Scarlet 90121 
Coomassie Milling Scarlet G 
Coomassie Acid Blue RIL 
Coomassie Navy Blue ?RNX and G 
(oomassie Violet R, 
Coomassie Fast Black B 
IXosine PS and YS 
\zo Geranine B, 
\lizarine Delphinol SI] 
Disulphine Blue \ 
Lissamine Violet 21 
\eid Prune \ 
Lissamine Red 613 
The following dyes may be applied b lethod No 138: 


Coomassie Navy Plue 2RNX 
Coomassie Milling Scarlet G 

Quinoline Yellow [xtra 

Chrvsophenine G 

Rhodamine DB 

\cid Milline Black (stains Celanese erat 
(Part VIl will a} rou j IY issu 


GENERAL DYESTUFF BRANCH ADDRESS 
CHANGES 

Uo Dvestuff Corporation announces that its 

d to 305 West Randolph Street, 


ond that its Providence 


ce e «senere 
Chicago office has move 
Chicago branches have left the 
Purks Head Buildine and 56 
located at 52 [xchange 
P.O. Box will be 


numbers lL nion 4880 and 4881. 


Pine Street and are both 
Place, ‘| he 


1175 and the teleph me 


Now Providen ( 


Providence 











The Dyer’s School of 
Experience 





TRACING COMPLAINTS THAT NEARLY 
COST A JOB 
By Noe. D. Write 
Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


| Epiror’s Note: Jn publishing the following narrative 
of the author’s experience as a dyer The REPORTER intro- 
duces a feature that will undoubtedly be of unusual inter- 
est to the majority of its readers. This publication will 
endeavor to obtain further contributions of a similar na- 
ture and publish them under the above head from time to 
time. Realizing, however, that the genuine material for 
such a series of experiences is to be found largely among 
its own readers, The REvortTER solicits contributions from 
that source and will pay for those accepted at regular 
space rates. Among the readers of this journal there 
should be many who have, in the course of their experi- 
ence as dyers or chemists, encountered incidents which 
should prove most interesting and helpful to their fellows. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN DyrestuFF REPORTER, 
90 IVilliam Street, New York City. | 
N Christmas morning, 19—, there appeared in the 
Paterson Morning Call an advertisement, “Spun 
Silk Dyer Wanted.” 


ribbons in a small Pennsylvania mill, earning just enough 


I was at that time dyeing 
to get along. Having considerable knowledge of spun 
silk, I answered the ad. 

A few days later I received a call for an interview in 
New York City as soon as I could arrange for the trip. 
I secured the job, which was in a mill in New England 
making spun silk to supply knitting and woolen mills. 
It was explained to me that there was a great demand 
for fast colors to use in decorating woolen and worsted 
suiting cloth. 

In due time I arrived at my destination. The manager 
had been instructed by the New York man to take care 
of my needs and was very pleasant to me, introducing 
me to the superintendent and directing him to show me 
my new quarters and everything pertaining to my work. 

We adjourned to the dyehouse where I found half a 
dozen men waiting for someone to give them something 
to do. In a few words the superintendent explained the 
situation. They had had a man there for sixteen years 
who was doing quite well but drink had ruined his eye- 
sight and at last he could not see well enough to match 
his shades. They had put a man ini his place, but he had 
failed to make good and after keeping him six months 
finally decided to change again. 

Right here I might state that the superintendent and I 
became fast friends and remained so until long after 
I left. 


The time for action had now come. I entered the dye- 
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house and ordered my men to clean up every empty vat, 
throw out all dissolved dyestuffs in crocks and tubs, 
bleaching and standing baths, boil out in soap and soda 
every stick and pole, and put the house in order. I took 
stock of my dyestuff supply and tested out some which 
I knew would be of value to me. Others I stored out 
of my way. Then I was ready to work. 

This procedure had clearly earned the approval of the 
superintendent, who was watching my every move, and 
afterward he never tired of telling me that he knew I 
would make good because, in his opinion, I had started 
right. 


TESTING THE Fast CoLors 


The next morning the manager came to see me and to 
instruct me in the way the fast colors were to be tested. 
He explained to me that he had a market for all we could 
He had 


blue, red, 


produce, providing we could satisfy the trade. 
some samples in the form of small skeins 

brown, green, gray, orange, purple—some in one shade, 
He proceeded to cut the skeins in 
twos, putting a knot in the end of each. 


others in several. 
One was to test 
out, the other to match after the test to see the result 
of it. 
dissolved olive oil soap. 


Next, he ordered some boiling water and some 
He filled a beaker with boiling 
water, poured some soap in it and one at a time im- 
mersed the skeins in this solution, squeezing each between 
the fingers half a dozen times before resting it on the 
edge of the beaker for a little while. When he had all 
the colors soaped that way he washed them in two warm 
waters and rung them. 

After drying them, we compared them with the other 
half and found that all had changed more or less. 

“Now,” the superintendent said, “if you can dye these 
colors to stand this treatment as well as these or better, 
that is what we want.” 

He said that this silk was to be put in the warps with 
wool and scoured, fulled or cross-dyed according to the 
needs of the woolen mills to whom we were going to sell 
our silk. 

In these days the vat colors were just beginning to 
come into the country. I had once spent a whole day in 
the laboratory of H. A. Metz & Co. in New York to 
learn how to dissolve and apply the Helindone colors, 
and also had visited the laboratory of the Bayer Com- 
pany for a demonstration of the use of Algol colors, so 
I spoke to him about them, but he did not think that they 
were the colors to use. The Alizarines, which I knew 
would serve quite well, were rejected for the reason that 
he did not want to put in any extra vats for mordanting. 
I decided, therefore, on Primuline, some substantive col- 
ors, and different developers for the reds, oranges, and 
yellow, Victoria Blue, green crystal, and Methyl Violets 
aftertreated with tannic acid and tartar emetic for blue, 
With Malta Gray and Catechine 
Brown, some Janus colors for shading, I believed that 


green and purple. 


I had a line to fit any purpose. 
I asked permission to go to Boston, the nearest city, 
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to purchase some of the colors, and brought them back 
in order to start work at once. 

I had no difficulties in bleaching and white (the bulk 
oi the work at that time consisted of this), and with some 
of the colors for knitting mills which required no special 
fastness. 

As they had lost some trade among woolen mills be- 
cause my predecessor did not give satisfaction, I started 
making some samples in the shades most in demand just 
then, and drew considerable praise at the start. Accord 
ing to our tests they were pronounced good and the mill 
succeeded in placing some good-sized orders. 


TROUBLE STARTS 
We were sailing with the wind for a 


time. Then 


trouble started. I began having numerous complaints 
every day; some colors were rejected, others had gone 
into the goods and changed different from the pattern. 
The manager would come down to the dyehouse with 
some of my dyed silk to test it with his boiling soap in 
the way I explained above and could find no reason to 
complain. He was puzzled and so was I. The customers 
were not satisfied, and that was the main point. To be 
The reds, 
oranges and browns were all right, but at one time it 


sure, not all of the colors were rejected. 


would be the blue, and at another the purple or the green 


I never could tell what to expect from any of these 
shades. Sometimes the complaint would come from one 
mill, sometimes from another. To me, all the colors were 


per instructions and correct. | find what 
The rejected silk was piling up and at the 


end of six months I felt that the end was near and that as 


could not 
as wrong. 
Or could not some- 


a dyer I was a failure. But was I? 


one else be to blame? I continued to study the problem, 
still holding out hope for a solution. 

| had become friendly with the stenographer in the 
mill office. One day, when no one was in the office, she 
called me up and confided to me that the manager had 
asked for my dismissal, and that she knew it was not my 
fault if there were so many complaints and rejected ship- 
ments. She informed me that she knew the manager did 
not know what the trade required in fast colors, and that 
he had hired another man to take my job as soon as he 
had received an answer from New York. 

The same day the superintendent came to me to tell 
me that there was a dyer in the office that morning to 
see the manager, and he thought this man would take 
my place and that he was sorry to see me go. T[ told him 
that 1 had not gone yet and did not intend to be fired so 
easily. I would do what I could to hold my job because 
that I could I had no idea at the 
time as to what my line of action would be, but I was 
unwilling to admit myself a felt 
there must be a way out. 

That night I wrote a letter to the New York office 
telling the man who had hired me that there was not a 


man in the country who knew more about spun silk dye- 
ing than T. 


I knew handle it. 


failure and sure that 


that something was wrong somewhere, and 
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that I should like to have a chance to find out. I prom- 
ised to resign if I could not find where the trouble was 
in one month. I got an answer by return mail stating 
that his confidence was not shaken in spite of the fact 
that the damage done by the dyehouse in the last six 
months amounted to a considerable sum of money, but 


that he wanted me to “go to it’” and make good. 


PRACING THE ELvustvE CAUSE 


The next day I got an idea. 1 told the manager that in 
order to carry out my work successfully, ] must know 
exactly what was required. To find that out I must go 
to some woolen mill where our silk was used and learn 
at first hand the operations to which the silk was sub- 
jected. When I knew that I would be able to treat my 
colors accordingly. 

He avreed to that and the following morning I traveled 
to a little town in Massachusetts where a mill was located 
that had complained most frequently. They had been 
informed of my coming and the purpose thereof, and at 
my arrival | was met by a very kind old gentleman who 
conveyed me to the mill’s finishing department where my 
education in scouring and fulling began 

They told me that they made scouring soap with 2 per 
cent caustic soda in it. They showed me how they ran 
their woolen goods in an endless chain, squeezing them 
between two heavy rollers in a solution of 3 to 5 per cent 
if their soap at 100 to 120 deg. Fahr. for an hour or 
longer. I asked them how they used the resist colors and 
was told that they never needed any resist in their silk 
even when they Cross dyed, because they used the proper 
woolen dyes. 


When I 


had with the 


returned home I tried to scour the colors I 


two systems—using a sample of their alkali 
soap and my olive oil soap, boiling as we had done, and 
found that there was a distinct difference in the results. 
Where my blue scoured with no change in the neutral 
the alkali soap it showed up 
darker and reddish, and naturally it had heen rejected. 


soap, when scoured with 
And so it was with most of the colors except those de 
veloped, which changed but little. 

The next day I asked to be sent to another mill where 
they used resist and cross dyed silk. There I learned 
By the time I was ready to go back 
to work, I felt sure that my troubles were over. At last 
I knew where the fault was and could proceed accord 
ingly to correct it. 


considerably more. 


| attempted to explain to the manager what I had 
found out, but he cut me short, saying that it was well 
I had found it out and that I should go ahead and use 
my judgment. 

The work came to the dyehouse with a ticket for every 
lot. This ticket, if the color was for a knitting mill, 
would read something like this: Cust. No. 120, size 30/2 
color Red-Soft On colors for the woolen trade 
the ticket would read the same except that a note would 
be added: 


finish. 


“Fast to scouring and fulling”’ 
times, “Resist or Cross Dyeing.” 


also, some 
As some customers did 
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not want to keep two stocks of colored silk, one to be 
used with dyed-in-the-yarn wool, the other with cross- 
dye work, they bought only the latter and made it serve 
both 
little. In cases like this I knew I had to give them colors 


fast to cross dyeing. 


for purposes. The difference in price was very 


|! want to explain this in order that my readers will 
understand the situation. Colors dyed with Primuline or 
other substantive dyes, diazotized and developed; also 
colors afterchromed, did not need any aftertreatment to 
make them fast enough for scouring and fulling, and wool 
could le dyed with acid colors if the proper dyestuffs were 
used. ‘This class of dyeing, consequently, was sold as 
fast colors and used for scouring and fulling, or for cross- 
dyeing, as desired. On the other hand, blue, green and 
purple colors were dyed with basic color and perhaps a 
bottom of direct color. As for bright green, if it was 
to be used in cloth made up of dyed yarn it needed no 
aftertreatment, the colors being fast enough for that. 

I had learned in my visit to the woolen mills that my 
troubles for the greater part had been that my colors were 
too fast, and in order to obtain the right patterns the deco- 
rating silk was expected to lighten up a trifle in the full- 
ing. I have already said that mine in some cases, like the 


blues, darkened instead. 
SUITING Process to REQUIREMENTS 


Now, if they were to be used in cloth made up of gray 
wool and subsequently dyed, it would be necessary to 
aftertreat the colors, and this we did with tannic acid 10 
per cent for one hour at the boil, then with tartar emetic 
3 per cent at 140 deg. for half an hour. If for special 
purposes the colors were wanted resisted, then I treated 
the former colors also with this latter treatment, using a 
final bath made up of tin crystal 3 per cent, dissolved and 
clarified with muriatic acid at 120 deg. for half an hour. 
I knew what each mill wanted and acted accordingly. 

But when I received my instructions for dyeing I no- 
and 
‘Resist” when | that 
I thought it was 


ticed that they sometimes got their wires crossed 


would write on my ticket ‘ knew 
cross-dyeing was what they wanted. 
my duty to enlighten them and show them the difference 
so that they could write their tickets intelligently. Upon 
doing so I was very politely told that they did not care 
what I did to the colors; that I knew what was wanted 
and to use my own judgment. Well, I knew that as long 
as I stayed with the mill it would be all right ; but what if 
I should take sick or die or leave them? They did not 
stop to consider those probabilities and, as it did not con- 
cern me personally, I ceased worrying. 

I kept my customers well pleased with our work and 
built up a large trade. On many occasions the customers 
could not get enough silk from us and were forced to buy 
it in other mills and send it to us to be dyed. When a 
season’s work was over and a new season started, with 
new shades and new patterns, some of the big mills that 


used our silk for decorating would send their chemists to 


Vol. XV, No. 2 
me and together we would work out problems of treating 
the new shades for some desired result. Thus everything 
went smoothly. 

After seven years of faithful work I thought I was 
worth more money to my employer than I was getting. 
But as | was made to understand that I had reached the 
highest pay they could afford to give, | decided to change. 
When I got an offer to come South they tried strongly to 
dissuade me from going, but they would not meet my 
terms. 

“DYER WANTED” 


It did not turn out well for them. The first dyer who 
went to take my place was a good dyer, an old-timer who 
had held an executive position in Paterson, N. J., for a 
number of years. When, two months after I had leit, I 
returned home to take my family South, I called on the 
We had a 


long chat over old times, and before I left he assured me 


superintendent, who was delighted to see me. 


that they were having a “tough time” looking for a man to 
put in my place. The present dyer would last no longer 
than a week. 

They continued advertising for a dyer and tried quite a 
tive, I believe—none of whom made good. How 
I started, their trade was small in 


number- 
could they? When 
that line and I was learning while I built it up. The new 
dyer went there to find a biz trade already there, and 
therefore had to know his business well—which no doubt 
he did, or else he would not have attempted to take a job 
like that. But he probably did not know, as I did no 
know in the beginning, what the trade wanted ; and, what 
was worse, the people who were supposed to give him 
the proper instructions did not know, because they had 
failed to heed my advice and learn the needs of the trade 
to whom they were selling, leaving that entirely to my 
judgment. 

They finally found a man recommended to be a highly 
had 


educated and trained chemist and dyer. I heard 


something of him. He had worked for his father, who 
managed one of the biggest dve plants in New England. 
When the boy graduated from Yale his father had sent 
him to Leipzig, Germany, to another school of chemistry, 
and after that on a trip to visit all of the dyestuff fac- 
tories in Germany. When he returned, he worked for five 
years in his father’s dyehouse to absorb knowledge and 
practical experience. He got the job with my former 
employer at the beginning of the year. In the same vear, 
on the 4th of July, I got a letter from the old superin- 
tendent. 


good, and the firm, disgusted, had given up dyeing, sell- 


He said that the young man had failed to make 


ing their yarn in the gray, and had decided to use the 
dyvehouse for storage, needing the room anyhow. 

Now, it is my sincere wish that some or all of those 
dyers who went up there and failed should read this. It 
would surely do them good to find out that it was not 
altogether their fault that they did not succeed. When 
they received their dyeing instructions to make colors fast 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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eo 


Stevens & Sons Co.. 


Geigy Co., 89 Barclay 


I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Philadelphia Textile School. 





DECEMBER MEETING OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND SECTION 


The regular December meeting of the Rhode Island 


Section of the American Association of Textile Chem- 


ists and Colorists was held in the rooms of the Providence 
Engineering Society on Friday evening, December 18, 
1925. 

Wil- 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman 


liams at 8.15. 
Mr. Williams was the speaker of the evening, his sub- 


ject being “Some Phases of the Manufacture and Use of 


Chemists and Colorists 


Hydrogen Peroxide in the Textile Industry.” His speech 
At the con- 


clusion of the address a period of discussion took place. 


was illustrated with blackboard diagrams. 


A rising vote of thanks was rendered to Mr. Williams. 
The meeting adjourned at 9.30. Thirty-three members 
were present. 

Respectfully submitted, 


AcBrRO N. 


DANA, Secretary. 


JANUARY MEETING OF THE RHODE 
ISLAND SECTION 


The regular January meeting of the Rhode Island Sec- 
tion of the American Association of Textile Chemists 
and Colorists was held in the rooms of the Providence 
Engineering Society on Friday evening, January 22, 1926. 

The meeting was called to order at 8 o’clock by Chair- 
man Williams. 

The Secretary’s report of the December meeting was 
read and accepted. 

The Nominating Committee renominated all of the 
officers that served last year, as follows: 
ter S. Williams; Secretary, Albro N. 
Ben Verity. Sectional Committee: 


Chairman, Wal- 
Dana; Treasurer, 
Herbert F. Schwartz, 
Karl R. Moore, John S. Masson and William H. Win- 
gate. 

It was moved and seconded that one ballot be cast by 
the Chairman of the Nominating Committee re-electing 
the officers as nominated. 

A very interesting talk regarding “Mildew” was given 
by Dr. Louis A. Matos, who was the speaker of the eve 
ning. At the conclusion of Dr. Matos’ address a rising 
vote of thanks was extended to him by the thirty-one 
members present. 

The meeting was preceded by a buffet supper, at which 
twenty-five members were present. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALBRO N. DANA, Secretary 


COMMUNICATION 
\. Olney, 


Lowell Textile Sch¢ 01, 


lowell, Mass. 


Professor L. 


Dear Professor Olney :—Under the auspices of the 


National Research Council, working jin co-operation 


with foreign learned societies, very exact critical data 
are being compiled for publication. 
work are to 


The results of the 
issue under the title of 


Critical Tables.” 


“Tnternational 


6% 
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I was asked to act as contributing editor, taking 
as my subject the fastness of dyestuffs to light. After 
going through all the records that | could find I sent 
in a report which was entirely negative as far as the 
compilation of critical data was concerned. The edi- 
tors decided not to publish this report because it was 
negative. 

It has occurred to me that what I said in that report 
forms a very brief statement regarding the present 
status of the question of light fastness and may there- 
fore be of interest to the members of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists. I am 
therefore submitting it with the suggestion that it 
be published in the proceedings of the Society to- 
gether with this letter to explain the nature of the 


report. I have thought it well not to amplify my 
statements because I think their very conciseness 
adds to their clarity. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Dr. R. E. Rose. 


The Fastness of Dyes to the Influence of Light 
By Dr. R. E. Rose 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

The fastness of a dye to the influence of light may 
be defined as the degree of permanence of the optical 
properties of the dyeing or lake produced from it when 
exposed to the influence of radiant enegry under at- 
By definition, then, fastness to 
light is not a precise transition point; it is only a con- 


mospheric conditions. 


venient term to cover changes which are important 
because they influence the use made of the dye. 

The following are the important variables which 
influence the fastness: 


a. The composition of the dye. 

b. The intensity of the dyeing. 

The quantity of the radiation. 

d. The wave length of the radiation. 
e. The quality of the substrate. 

f. Temperature. 

g. Humidity. 


Q 


Because these variables have not been exactly con- 
trolled it is impossible to correlate the data obtained 
by different experimenters in this field, but the fact 
should be noticed at once that this does not mean 
that the results of each investigator are unreliable or 
that they are insufficient for the needs of those who 
use the tests. 

To take the variables in detail: 

(A) Commercial dyes are almost always mixtures, either 
owing to the process of manufacture which results in 
the formation of a number of products, or by reason 
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of the standardizing which the manufacturer is com- 
pelled to employ in order to even the variations in the 
quality of the crude color resulting from the plant 
process. In addition to this variation in composition 
it should be remembered that when a dye is converted 
into a lake, for instance by chroming, that the com- 
position of this lake is very important to the fastness 
of the dyeing. 

If exactly comparable results are to be had by dif- 
ferent experiment, pure dyes of known composition, 
applied by standard methods should be used. (Note 
that this requirement rules out all sulphur colors, a 
very important class of unknown and variable com- 
position.) 

(B) The effect of light is primarily topochemical, 
therefore the intensity of a dyeing or the thickness of 
the layer exposed will alter the fastness very consid- 
erably. 

(C) Sunlight is a variable quantity and it should 
be better defined than by the mere statement that ex- 
posures were made at a certain time of the year, for 
a certain number of hours, in a certain latitude. In 
this that the 
barium cell manufactured by the Case Research Labo- 


connection, it seems very probable 
ratory will prove useful although its calibration in 
terms of fading has not gone far enough to determine 
whether it the lengths 


which are responsible for fading with sufficient preci- 


records variations in wave 


sion. Certainly it would seem better than anything 
previously used for this purpose. 

(D) Because of the varying nature of the absorp- 
tion of light taking place in the atmosphere, radiation 
is qualitatively variable, a fact which should be taken 
into account if comparable results are to be obtained. 

(E) Temperature is an important factor in fading. 
By its very nature sunlight falling upon a dyed fabric 
exposed upon a backing of cardboard will cause very 
appreciable temperature changes and these should be 
measured by different workers if their results are to 
be comparable. 

(F) the inert material upon 
which the dyes are precipitated influences the fastness 
of the color to light very materially. In all probability 
such effects in the case of different grades of cotton 
are too small to vitiate results and the same is true of 
wool and silk, but in any case it would seem preferable 
to standardize the substrate upon which tests are car- 
ried out. 

(G) The data already collected show that humidity 


In the case of lakes, 


plays an important part in the processes which cause 
the destruction of the color. It should be recorded. 
In addition to these variables there is another one, 
arising out of the nature of the change, which makes 
the interpretation of results as between two investiga- 
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Fading 
is a composite of change in hue, change in brightness 
and change in strength. 


tors almost impossible except qualitatively. 


These changes may all be 
present, as is usual, but sometimes only two are evi 
dent, There is no absolute scale 
upon which these changes can be recorded because 


or even one alone. 


the judgment of the extent of fading is an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the observer; there being as 
yet no quantitative method of comparing changes of 
More- 
over, it should be remembered that the importance of 


“strength” in different fields of the spectrum. 


fading is the outcome of its effect on the eye of the 
consumer, and it is for this reason that the dyer may 
judge a red which fades to blue as being less fast than 
a red fading to yellow because the former would alter 
component shades in which it was used more than 
the latter, as judged by the eye, though actually, i 
quantitative measurements were made, it might be 
shown that the two reds were equally fast. 

\gain, the fastness of the two yellows might stand 
to each other as do those of Chrysophenine and Indan- 
threne Yellow. The latter is absolutely much faster 
than the former, but in comparison to the other dyve- 
stuffs with which it is used and against which it must 
be judged, that is, the vat dyes derived from anthra- 
quinone, it is comparatively fugitive while Chryso- 
phenine is relatively very fast to light for a direct azo 
color, hence the dyer classes Chrysophenine as fast. 
facts such as 
these that make a table including all dvestuffs quite 


Indanthrene Yellow as fugitive. It is 


useless from any practical point of view. 

Finally, the present status of work on the fastness 
to light does not allow of any standard change being 
adopted as a transition point. [For instance, some take 
a change that is perceptible to the eve as a final point: 
others the time required for fading the shade one-half: 
and yet others the time taken to destroy the shade 
entirely. It frequently happens that a dyeing of one 


1 


color changes in hue dur.ng the first few hours of 


exposure, but then remains unchanged for a much 
longer period than that of another dye which does not 
change during the first hours. Which one is faster? 


TY 


entific definition. 


le answer is a matter of convenience and not a sci- 


Comparative tests are so easily made by exposing 
two samples under the same conditions that it would 
seem unnecessary to endeavor to refine the methods 
at present in use for testing the fastness to light of 


dves. 
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Active Membership 


Rell, John FE., textile chemist, United States Testing Com- 


New York, N. Y. 


Clough and S. F 


pany, Sponsors: William Bb. 

. Carter. 

Crabtree, Leonard L., chief chemist and textile engineer, 
The Salt’s Textile Manufacturing Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Dainton, William .A., salesman and demonstrator, J]. Camp- 
bell & Co., 107 Broadway, Providence, R. 1. 
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liams. 

Souther, R. H., and 
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Proximity 
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Richard, dyer, Geigy Company, Philadel- 


Sponsors: A. ©. Johnson and C. H. 


Jack, demonstrator, Manufacturing 
Dr. U 


Sponsors: 
Sokolinski. 
Junior Membership 
Andreoli, Richard J., color weigher, Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 
Olney and W. E. Hadley. 
Grier, W. H., 


Sponsi TS: i. 


Sponsors: L. A. 
finisher, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 
S. Little and Frank E. Howard. 
Hillman, Bernard S., chemist, Sidney Blumenthal Com- 
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Howard, Stephen F. 


James Worton and 
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Jr., bleachery hand, Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, Lowell, Mass. 
L. A, Olney and W. E. Hadley. 
Lindsly, Walter C., student, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Johnson. 
McArdle, James J., instructor, chemical and dyeing de 
Bradford Textile School, Fall 
River, Mass. C. N. Alderman and James 
Worton. 
McKinnes, 


Sponsors : 


Textile School, 
Olney and A. K. 


Lowell 
Sponsors : i A. 


partment, Durfee 


Sponsors: 

Frank, technical assistant to management, 

Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 

W. E. Mitchell and C. A. Puller. 

Metz, William G., salesman and demonstrator, General 
Dyestuffs Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
G. H. Alpers and E. R. Pickrell. 
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Sponsors : 


Sponsors: 
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Roscow, John R, assistant in charge of print plant, Na- 
tional Silk Dyeing Company, Paterson, N. J. 
sors: S. W. Lotte and I:dw. F. L. Lotte. 

Shanklin, W. M., bleacher, Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 
Sponsors: L. S. Little and F. E. Howard. 

Stewart, William A., 
dence Drysalters Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
C. A. Jones and H. W. Ormand. 
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salesman and demonstrator, Provi 
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Ikamena, John L., Jr., General Dyestuff Corporation, 250 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

McMann, W. C., Box 499, Danville, Va. 

Moss, D. S., Newport Chemical Works, Inc., Room 705, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Greenville, S. C. 

Oesterreich, Irvin E., 645 South Crest Road, East Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Siever, H. L., Hotel Selwyn, Charlotte, N. C. 

Thompson, Edw. F., 634 East Twenty-second Street, Pat 
erson, N. J. 

Weinz, W. E., c/o General Dyestuff Corporation, 111 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Welsh, David, 307 Third Avenue, Bradley Beach, N. J. 


Resignations 
Levering, John A., Camden, N. J. 
Moss, C. E., 2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. John, Sylvester L., Garnerville, N. Y. 





ASSOCIATION BADGES 


The lapel button badge illustrated herewith is 


worn by members of the American Association 


of Textile Chemists and Colorists. 


ave 


The three “rings” are enameled in red, yel- 


low and blue, respectively, and the initials and 


border are brought out in gold. 


The general 


etfect is exceedingly attractive. 


Badges may be secured at $1.50 each by ad- 


dressing the Secretary. 


WALTER E. HADLEY, 
5 Mountain Avenue, 


Maplewood, N. J. 
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INCONSISTENT EFFICIENCY—A STORY FOR 
RAYON MANUFACTURERS 

HEN a laboratory is set up in the textile mill 

there is at first usually more than a little dis- 
cussion of its value from the standpoint of efficiency 
in mill operation. Much is said at the time of the ob- 
vious advantages in having a department where all 
sorts and conditions of things can be examined, tested, 
analyzed and stamped as suitable with the seal of 
irrefutable authority. 

But very soon the mill’s attitude toward its labora- 
tory becomes strangely inconsistent with its original 
deep respect for the word of the man who juggles solu- 
tions, retorts and test tubes. A thousand and one 
petty problems are delegated to the presiding genius 
of the “lab,” but in really important cases where a 
chemist ought to be consulted the decisions are made by 
a totally incapable judgment, a judgment devoid of 
the essential technical knowledge and easily swayed 


” 


by what it “cold logic. 


In making this indictment against those in charge 


vainly regards as 


of mill managements we have in mind, as an example. 
the prevalent practice of selecting rayon by the highly 
scientific method of rubbing a sample between thumb 
and finger and admiring its glistening surface in the 
light of the lamp on the desk. ‘That this is done we 
know from a recent enlightening survey made among 


Ivers, mill chemists and superintendents. 


( 

\Vhen a purchase of supplies in the mill involves a 
few dollars’ worth of soap, the man in the “lab” is at 
once called in to pass judgment upon a half dozen 
samples of competing products. But when the pur- 
chase involves an order for rayon running into thou- 
sands of dollars the scientist in the swivel chair per- 
forms his own little tests and arrives at his selection 
by a simple reasoning process, by a simple side-by- 
side comparison of three or four brands. The dyer 
who will ultimately receive the rayon, the chemist who 


will ultimately be called upon to work out new dye- 
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ing formulas for it, are simply not considered at the 
time the order is signed. The utter simplicity of the 
entire proceeding is not revealed in its full signifi- 
cance, however, until the dyehouse superintendent re- 
ports trouble “with that last lot of art silk.” 
“In that case,” the superintendent is assured, “we 
shall take a shot at so-in-so’s,” and the shot is taken. 
The new lot dyes perfectly with wool but somehow it 
will not work with silk. This report issues from the 
dyehouse after the fourth brand of rayon has been 
tried. And still the experimenting continues and costs 
mount, while the man in the “lab” idly twiddles a few 


c.c.’s of acetic acid a test tube and works out the 
viscosity of a new lot of typewriter oil and the dyer 
mutters something frightfully profane as he surveys 
with one eye another spoiled order from the best cus 
tomer on the list. 

When will rayon manufacturers begin to fight their 
turned-down orders with an educational campaign 
having as its keynote an appeal to all dyers and chem- 
ists to claim the right to test every new lot of rayon 
purchased by the mill? Until some move in this direc- 
tion is made no brand of rayon can successfully estab- 
lish itself in the market purely on the merits of its 
individual dyeing properties. \Vhenever wasteful ex- 
perimenting and empirical practice supplant technical 
judgment in buying a product like rayon, that prod- 
uct’s hard-won reputation hangs by the slender thread 
of a transient buying impulse. To buy or not to buy 
is then a question that concerns itself with price and 
with the outward appearance of the product, not with 
its intrinsic product judged by the 
light of passing fancy win permanent recognition over 
an inferior competitor? 


values. Can any 


LEADERS MUST LEAD 
WRITER in a current issue of the Manchester 
Guardian discusses some of the principal eco 
nomic aspects of operating a dyestuff factory. In 
explaining this somewhat abstruse subect to his read- 
ers, who are, we may presume from the tone of the 
article, average business men with little or no tech- 
nical training, this writer has crystallized into a single 
brief paragraph the one supreme principle upon which 
all dyestuff industries, in fact, all industries, are 
erected. After stating that the economic problem of 
the dyestuff industry is to see that plant and inter 
mediate capacity are used to the full and that no 

waste occurs in overproduction, he says: 


IXven this envisages the dyestuff factory as a 
static entity, making colors and chemicals for 
which there is a known market demand and by 
technical methods perfectly known. But the dye- 
stuff factory, if it is to progress or even to exist, 
must be kinetic. New and improved colors must 
be sought for and introduced, and a commercial 
and technical routine is no sooner introduced than 


it must be considerably modified to meet chang- 
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ing market demands or to allow of the production 
of new or improved products. 


Before bringing out the main thought of this edi- 
torial we shall draw upon another quotation, this time 
two sentences from a recent financial review which 
sum up in a trenchant phrase the same idea: 

Leaders must lead, or surrender their places to 
those better fitted to occupy them. And _ the 
leaders must always be those who are willing 
and able to employ new knowledge, new methods 
and new economies of every kind to the best 
advantage. 

To take on the new, we must first abolish the old, 
is a truism that might fittingly close either of these 
quotations. Now, at the beginning of a new period of 
prosperity in all industry in general, with a record 
year behind us and a future that promises above 
everything else business stability and continued prog- 
ress, it is decidedly an opportune time for dyestuff 
factories to turn a critical eye upon the methods and 
the equipment that have carried them thus far. Old 
ideas are tenacious. Tradition clings like moss to 
business and innovations win their places only after 
tremendous opposition from the venerable practices 
of the past. 

But “leaders must lead” and only by enlarging the 
scrap pile in the yard can new methods and new 
economies be instituted. An inventory made at this 
time of all equipment to be scrapped, of all methods 
crying for drastic revision, of all old practices that 
have outgrown their excuse for existing, cluttering 
the way of leadership, defying progressive measures. 
will push any business years ahead of the competitor 
who smugly prates of letting well enough alone. Old 
methods, old equipment, constitute the dust in industry 
and there is no better time than the present to set 
aside an industrial clean-up week. 


CALCO ABSORBS KERIN MFG. COMPANY 

Under date of February 1 the Kerin Manufacturing 
Company, of Marietta, Ohio, and the Calco Chemical 
Company simultaneously announced to the trade the pur- 
chase of the business and good-will of the former by the 
latter. 

The Kerin Manufacturing Company has for several 
years produced a very excellent line of basic colors, which 
have been distributed through the Marietta Refining Com- 
pany, and Calco also has been a large producer of these 
colors. 

The absorption of the smaller manufacturer by Calco 
is in line with the policy which The Reporter has so 
repeatedly advocated in its editorial columns as the ob- 
vious means for remedying the impossible competitive 
conditions which exist in the American dyestuff manu- 
facturing industry. We sincerely trust that this step may 
be emulated by other manufacturers. There can be no 
question but that the cutthroat competition of to-day can 
be materially lessened by decreasing the number of factors 
which are in open competition with each other. There are 
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so many obvious economies to be effected by such a pro- 
cedure that it is difficult for us to understand why con- 
solidations of this type are not more numerous. 

The statements to the trade emanating from both Calco 
and Kerin are as follows: 


Marietta, Ouro, Feb. 1, 1926. 

For the past four years we have manufactured and 
supplied to the trade a number of basic dyestuffs, 
chief among which were Auramine, Malachite Green 
and Brilliant Green. That our efforts in this direc- 
tion were constructive and successful is attested by 
the very cordial relations that have existed between 
ourselves and our customers. For some time, how- 
ever, we have realized that we should greatly increase 
our manufacturing facilities and make a larger num- 
ber of products in order to realize the maximum 
efficiencies in operation, exert better control over our 
raw materials and gain a more complete distribution 
of essential overhead expenses. 

In lieu of adopting a program involving this ex- 
pansion, we decided to turn our business over to one 
of the larger manufacturers having already in exist- 
ence these larger and better facilities, and we have 
Bound 
Brook, N. J., themselves large manufacturers of basic 


selected the Caleo Chemical Company, of 


colors, as the concern best fitted to carry on to com- 
pletion the work we have started. It gives us great 
pleasure, therefore, to announce to our friends and 
customers throughout the trade that we have com- 
pleted an arrangement whereby the Calco Chemical 
Company has taken over our entire manufacturing 
equipment as well as our business and good-will. 

Calco will continue at its Bound Brook, N. J., plant 
the manufacture of the products which we have been 
making at Marietta, and all orders and communica- 
tions should hereafter be sent to the Calco Chemical 
Company, Bound Brook, N. J., or to one of their sev- 
eral branches as they may indicate. 

It is our firm conviction that Calco is most unusu- 
ally well fitted to maintain and improve our various 
standards and that they will serve you to excellent 
advantage. We bespeak for them your continued 
co-operation and support. 

THe Kertn MANUFACTURING CoMPANY. 


30UND Brook, N. J., Feb. 1, 1926. 

We have purchased the business, good-will and 
entire manufacturing equipment of the Kerin Manu- 
facturing Company, of Marietta, Ohio, and wish to 
now advise both their customers and ours that the 
products which they have been making—namely. 
Auramine and other basic colors—and which they 
have distributed through the Marietta Refining Com 
pany, will hereafter be manufactured in our Bound 
rook plant and will be distributed from stocks here 
as well as from our several branches. 

We shall highly appreciate your business on these 
products and shall devote to same our very best at- 


tention. 
THE Caco CHEMICAL ComMPANY. 
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MEN OF MARK 


in the field of dyes 


and their application 


AXEL J. JORGENSEN 


Superintendent of 
Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing 
Bibb Manufacturing Co. 
Macon, Ga. 


XEL J. JORGENSEN was born in Copenhagen, Denmark, September 5, 
A 1868. He was educated at Wolfsen Institute, Copenhagen, and later grad- 

uated from Copenhagen University. 

After spending several years in Germany and Austria acquiring a knowledge 
of European methods of textile processing, he came to the United States late in 
the last century and, after holding various textile-chemical positions in this country, 
entered the employment of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., in Feb- 
ruary, 1900, as Assistant Superintendent of Dyeing. In April, 1902, he was made 
Superintendent of Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing for this same company, which 
position he still holds. 

During his more than twenty-five years of uninterrupted service with the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company he has witnessed the expansion of this concern 
from a group of four to a group of eleven mills. During the month of January, 
1925, which celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary with this company, his depart- 
ment set a production record, showing an increase of 138 per cent over the total 
production in the same month twenty-five years previous and an increase of 19 
per cent above the highest production mark ever reached during the period of the 
World War. 

Mr. Jorgensen is very widely known throughout textile and dyestuff circles 
in the South, and is generally regarded as one of the most progressive and com 
petent men in his chosen field. 
















A Description and Use of 
Cruger’s Micro-Analyser 
For the Analysis of Textiles, Their Fibers and 
Construction 


7. analysis of textiles as to their fibers and 
construction has always been tedious work, even 
under the most favorable conditions. 

ihe operator in the case of woven fabrics has had to 
rely upon two forms of magnifiers: the small pocket pick 
glass, or else those of the simple microscope types. In 
either case the results have been far from satisfactory. 
The small folding glasses allow of but limited vision at 
extremely close range, with distorted focus at either edge 
of the lens. In other types the view is slightly improved, 
but is far from accurate or satisfactory. 

With the existing glasses the operator is dependent 
upon daylight, and where this is not readily obtained, due 
to conditions, he is forced, naturally, to use artificial light. 
If this light comes from an overhead source his head 
casts a shadow upon his work, while from a table lamp 
the reflection is usually cast in his eyes. 

In “picking out” a weave with the small glasses he 1s 
limited to a very small surface in one direction, with a 
possibility of shifting his glass or sample, thereby throw- 
ing out the calculation. Other types, as a general rule, are 
not adapted to this purpose at all. 

Bearing all these difficulties in mind, Cruger’s Micro- 
Analyser was devised in an effort to furnish an instru 
ment that the technician in his work would find at once 
simple, reliable and, above all, accurate under any con 
dition. 

DesCRIPTION OF PARTS 


By referring to Fig. 1 we find the following general 
parts : 

An illuminator box housing the source of illumination 
which reflects light through the glass screens “.\” and 
“PB.” These are made of high-grade tlash opal glass giv 
The metal hood “C”’ 
so as to furnish full light through the screen “B” or else 


ing equal diffusion. can be raised 
closed down partly or completely, thereby controlling the 
light from this source 

A diaphragm “Ie” of special construction, having aper 
tures which are readily controlled as to size, fits over 
screen “.\” and is used where the object to be examined 
is smaller than the screen, and where no light is desired 
through screen “.A.””) The spring metal clips “8” serve to 
hold the diaphrazm and sample firmly in place. 

\ Leitz binocular microscope is mounted upon a car 
riage which is moved from side to side by the screw 
head “2” and forward and backward by the screw-head 
“1.” Micrometer movement is obtained by rack and pin- 
ion, giving the carriage or microscope respectively an 
accurate and uniform movement. The screw-head “3” 
serves as focus to the microscope. 

The scales “7” and “7’” allow direct reading and by 


means of their stop device serve as guide for the distance 
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the microscope is to travel. The set-screws “6” and “6” 


lock these scales in place. ‘Lhe scales are furnished in 
different calibrations to permit reading in lignes, milli- 


meters and inches, as may be desired. 
FEATURES OF LeItz BINOCULAR MICROSCOPI 


It is only too well known that the ordinary simple mo- 
nocular microscope, having short working distance and 
limited field of view, does not give the necessary magnifi- 
cation or range of vision required. Compound monocular 
microscopes, although of high efficiency and accuracy, 
give inverted images of small field of view, making it 
difficult for those not versed in microscopy to use them 
satisfactorily. [ye strain, ever present in monocular mi- 
croscopes, made this type still more objectionable. The 
Leitz Binocular Microscope, Model BSMC, was there- 
fore selected as being best adapted for this purpose. 

This microscope offers a magnification sufficient for the 
work, and at the same time renders an exceedingly large 
held of view without distortion at the edges. The image 
is erect, exceedingly lively, clear and sharp, and appears 
in surprisingly plastic relief without tiring the eyes even 
after prolonged use. Unlike other types of compound 
maenifiers, the maze is not reversed, making it simple to 
follow the work laid out. 

The free working distance is approximately 78 mm., 
thereby further reducing eve strain and making simple 


The field 


of view is about 10 to 15 mm. in diameter, offering suffi- 


‘Ss 


the use of the pick needle without obstruction. 


cient area for all work. 

The interpupillary distance between the eyes may be 
varied at will according to the width of the operator's 
eyes by merely spreading or closing the distance between 
the tubes. The oculars are so equipped that one is sta- 
tionary and the other in adjustable mounting to permit 
correction according to the refractive index between the 


operator’s eves. 





Cruger’s Micro-.tnalyser 
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ic. 6—.1 Sample of Fine Worsted Suiting 


The dovetail construction of the focusing adjustment 
attached to the prism body of the microscope makes it 
possible to readily remove the microscope from its car- 
riage and by use of an auxiliary stand the microscope is 
ready for use at the examining table, on standard forms 
of twist counters or elsewhere, as the operator desires. 


Metriiop OF OPERATION: TRANSPARENT OBJECTS 


The method of operation is very simple. The sample 
to be examined is placed upon the screen “A” 
ered with the diaphragm “FE,” 
venient size. 
the clips “8” 


and cov- 
using an opening of con- 
It is then clamped in place by means of 
which hold the diaphragm and sample in 


place. (In order to have ready access to the sample sup- 


port “A,” the entire carriage holding the microscope may 
be tipped upward from right to left. This is readily done, 
since the carriage is mounted on a pivot “D.’’) 
“C” is closed and the light switched on. 


The hood 
The microscope 
is now oriented relative to the sample in manipulating the 
rack and pinion movements by means of the screw-heads 
“1” and “2,” and focused by raising or lowering it to the 
proper distance. 


The photographs Figs. 2 to 5 are reproduced images 
of textiles viewed under these conditions. (These photo- 
graphs are reproduced about the actual size seen by 
the eve at the microscope.) 
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lf it is desired to intensify the view, hood “C”’ is raised 
to the angle required, when light will be reflected down- 
wardly upon the surface of the fabric. In this condition, 
it will be noted, each fiber assumes its normal form and 
is readily recognized. 

In order to count the threads in the warp, the micro- 
scope is brought to the starting point and focused upon 
the fabric, using the needle pointer seen in the eyepiece 
as an indicator. Assuming that it is desired to cover an 
inch of surface, the scale is drawn out so that the first 
marking coincides with the edge of the microscope car- 
riage, and is then fastened in place by turning the set- 
screw “6.” (This distance, of course, may be changed at 
will.) The carriage is then propelled to the left, and 
when the entire inch has been covered is automatically 
stopped by the metal rest at the end of the scale slide. 
During the time that the microscope carriage travels, the 
operator follows thread by thread as each is passed by the 
needle pointer. The accuracy of this system will be read- 
ily noted, since it is impossible to cover more than the 
If the operator desires to check his work 
he moves the microscope down or over a few picks or 


space wanted. 


ends, as the case may be, and repeats his operation. 

In order to count the opposite of the weave, the same 
operation takes place, using the scale and slider at the left 
without changing the position of the sample or micro- 
scope. 

The accurate control of lighting, distance to be trav- 


<l Sample Showing the Back of a 
Cotton-Back Satin 
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For the purpose intended it has no equal, and 


it therefore may be safely assumed that it will command 


a far-reaching recognition. 















KNIT GOODS MEETINGS TO BE HELD IN 
EXHIBITION BUILDING 


All the meetings and the luncheon of the convention of 
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to mind very clearly from the foregoing. 














Fic. 8—A Sample of Worsted Suiting Picked Out 
for Analysis 


] 


METHOD OF OPERATION: OPAQUE OBJECTS 


scribed for transparent samples, except that the light 


through screen ‘“A”’ 


plate in the diaphragm with the sample placed upon it. 


The hood ‘“‘C” 


throwing an intense light downwardly upon the sample. 
The photographs Figs. 6 to 7 are reproduced images of 


textiles viewed under these conditions. 


For. Figs. 8 and 9 light from both sources has been 
used, a clear-cut image of both warp and filling making 


the operation simple in the extreme. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the time of an 
analysis will be materially lessened, with a resultant in- 


crease in the operator’s efficiency. 


Many other purposes will present themselves to the 


operator, such as the examination of fibers for uniform 


ity and regularity in twist, examination of raw and dyed 


fibers 


ton, as well as pattern calculation and tracing. 


The foregoing description given of Cruger’s Micro- 


\ nal 
- i 
instr 


! end ease of operation in all directions will be brought 


Opaque objects are handled in the same manner as de- 
is entirely closed out, using the solid 


is then raised to the required position, 


for lousiness, examination of defects in construc- 


should prove convincing that it represents an 
ent simple to manipulate while accurate under all 


the 


National 


Association 


of 


Hosiery and Underwear 


Manufacturers, to be held in connection with the Twenty- 


second Annual Knitting Arts Exhibition, will be in Com- 


mercial Museum, where the exhibition will be held from 


March 22 to 26, according to an announcement just made 
by John Nash McCullaugh, the manager of the National 
Association of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers. 


Some little criticism has arisen in the past years, among 


both exhibitors and visitors to the show, that at the most 


important part of the day all members of the association 


were called upon to leave the exhibition hall to attend the 


meetings. 


The scene of the meetings being a considerable 


distance from the location of the exhibits meant that the 


better part of the day had elapsed before their return. 


Under this new arrangement the thousands of buyers 


from all parts of the United States and Canada who are 


members of the association under whose auspices the ex- 


hibition is held, can give their full attention to the doings 


of the convention and at the same tim« 
thoroughly inspect all displays. 
































































have full time to 








































A Sample of Mohair Coating Picked Out 
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of Azo 





Part Vii 


By WALTER C. HOLMES 


Color Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry 


[Eprror’s Novre.—The most practical and effective 
method for the idcntification of azo dyes consists in the 
isolation and identification of the products which they 
vield on reduction. This method finds less application 
than it might or should, partly because some of these 
products have never been isolated and investigated, and 
partly because much of the data which has been obtained 
in regard to such reduction products is greatly scattered 
and very difficult to locate. 


Mr. Holmes has made a search for all the available in- 
formation on such reduction products, and this series con- 
tains a digest of his results with a systematic listing of the 
reduction froducts of the azo dyes published in the Colour 
Index, together with the available data on such properties 
and reactions as would be of service in their identification. | 


No. 79.—4-TOLUIDINE-3-SULFONIC ACID 
(m-sulfo-p-toluidine) 


NH, 


SO,H 


CH, 


C,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 187.18; (C, 44.9%; H, 4.8%; 
N, 7.5% ee 25.6% ae 17.1%). 

Derived from C. lt. No. 163. 

Yellow needles (+-%H,O), sol. in 10 pts. cold H,O. 
Unlike the o-sulfo isomer it is sol. in ale. Its Pb salt is 
much less sol. in H,O than that of the o-sulfo isomer. 
Its IKK salt is insol. in cold KOH sol., whereas the K salt 
of the o-sulfo isomer is sol. 

Cold a4. sols. are colored wine-red by a little PbO, and 
wine-yellow by FeCl,, turning redder on warming. It 
reduces ammon. Ag. sols. Aq. sols. heated to 180° yield 
e-toluidine. On fusion with alkalies it yields g-oxyben- 
zoic acid. 


No. 80.—o-AMINO-p-CRESOL SULFONIC ACID 

C,H,NO,S; Mol. Wt. 203.18; (C, 41.4%; H, 4.5%; 
N. 6.9% : >. 31.5% ; Ss: 15.8%). 

Derived from C. I. No. 173. 

The constitution of C. I. No. 173 is not fully estab- 
lished. The reduction product would probably be 3 
amino-4-cresol-5-sulfonic acid or 3-amino-4-cresol-6-sul- 
fonic acid. Both give yellow diazo compounds, that of 
the latter being less sol. in H,O. They could probably 
be distinguished by conversion into characteristic pyrazo- 
lon dyes. (See Conn, “Die Pyrazolfarbstoffe.”) 


No. 81.—2, 5-DIAMINOTOLUOL-3-SULFONIC 


ACID 
NH, 
HO,S CH, 
NH, 
C,H,,.N.03S; Mol: Wt. 202.19; (C, 41.6%; H, 5.0%; 
N, 13.9% ; O, 23.7% ; S, 15,9%). 
Derived from C. I. No. 18. : 
Apparently no data are available on this compound. | 


No. 82.—2, 6-DIAMINOTOLUOL-4-SULFONIC 
ACID 


NH, 
CH, 


HO,S NH, 

C,H,,N.0;S; Mol. Wt. 209.19; (C, 41.6%; H, 
N, 13.9% ; O, 23.7%; S, 15.9%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 233 to 235 and 609. 

White rhombic prisms which turn gray easily in air 
and do not melt up to 280°. Sol. in 1,470 pts. H.O at 
14°, insol. in ale. 

Hydrochloride (+2H.O), small, colorless, rhombic 
prisms which are readily sol. in H,O (with partial loss 
of acid. 

The hydrochloride gives a tetrazo comp. with nitrite 
sols. when cooled with ice but forms an analog of Bis 
marck Brown at ordinary temps. 

Two mol. of the acid coupled with diazotized o-tolidine 
give an orange dye which turns violet with dilute acids. 

The diazo comp. of the monobrom deriv. of the acid ' 
cryst. in thin, pale yellow, long plates (+2!4H,QO), al- 
most insol. in alc., easily sol. in H,O, colored dark blue 
by heating over 100°. 

(For azo deriv. see Friedl. IT, 


sa 7) 
5.0% . 


369: IIT, 741; IV, 992) 


No. 83.—2, 3,4-TRIAMINOTOLUOL-5-SULFONIC 
ACID 


NH, 


H,N NH, 


HO,S CH, 


C,H,,N,0,S, Mol. Wt. 217.21; (C, 38.7%; H, 5.1%: 
N, 19.3% ; O, 22.1%; S, 14.8%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 446 and 478. 

\pparently no data are available on this compound 


1e 
d 


le 


RAIA 


February 8, 1926 


No. 84.—3-CHLOR-2-TOLUIDINE-5-SULFONIC 


ACID 
NH, 

H,C oe 
SO,H 


C.H,CINO,S; Mol. Wt. 221.63; (C, 37.9%; H, 3.6% ; 
Cl, 16.0% ; N, 6.3% ; O, 21.7%; S, 14.5%). 

Derived from C. I. No. 643. 

Needles, readily sol. in hot H,O. 
also readily sol. 

By heating with 75% H,SQO, at 150-60° the sulfonic 
erp. is split off, forming 3-chlor-2-aminotoluol. 


The diazo comp. is 


No. 85.—S-CHLOR-3-TOLUIDINE-4-SULFONIC 
ACID 


NH, 
SO.H 
H,C 
Cl 

C,H,CINO,S; Mol. Wt. 221.63; (C, 37.9% ; H, 3.6% ; 
Cl, 16.0% ; N, 6.3%; O, 21.7%; S, 14.5%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 165 and 166. 

White pdr. or thin, colorless, anhydrous plates which 
readily turn red in light and air. Rather difficultly sol. 
mm 1.0; 

Sols. in sod. acetate are colored brown by FeCl,. 

The diazo deriv is almost colorless and is only moder- 
ately sol. 

Aq. sols. of the acid decolorize bromine water instant- 
ly even in the cold, giving 6-chlor-2, 4-dibrom-m-toluidine, 
long, colorless needles, mpt. 99.5°, sol. in hot alc. 

By heating the acid with 75% H,SO, 2-chlor-5-tolut- 
dine is obtained, cryst., mpt. 83°, bpt. 241 The nitrate 
of the later comp. melts at 165° (decomp.) ; 100 pts HO 
dissolve 5.014 pts. nitrate at 17 


No. 86.—m-XYLIDINE 


NH, 
CH, 
7% 

Ge 

Coin < MeL: Wt. 121.14: (C; 793%: H, 32%: N 
11.5%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 73 to 79, 234, 263 and 264. 
{ ‘olorless oil, bpt. 212°. D 9184 at 15°. Volatile 


with steam. 
etyl deriv.; mpt. 129°, bpt. 170° at 10 mm.; isoni 
troso acetyl deriv.; mpt. 161 
Hexabromoplatineate, yellow-red needles, mpt. 256 
isene-sulfonate, mpt. 233°, 190 gm. aq_ sol. dissolve 1.46 
gm. salt at 15°; a-naphthalenesu fonate, mpt. 167°, 100 
gm. aq. sol. contain 1.2 gm. salt at 15°; ¢-naphthalenesul 
*, mpt. 211°, 100 gm. aq. sol. contain .27% gm. salt 
at 10° 3 2, 7-naphthalene-disulfonate, mpt. 292-3°, sol. in 
HO at 15°; 2, 6-naphtholenc-disulfonate, mpt. 
); 100 gm. aq. sol. contain .35 gin. salt at 15 
lditive comp. with: sya 
red cryst., mpt. 96-8; sym 


100 pts. 


trinttro>en-ol, brownish 
trinitrotoluo!l, red needles, 
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mpt. 43-5°; sym. trinitroethylbenzol, glittering red prisms 
(alc.), mpt. 52°. 

Condens. prod. with: benzenesulfonylchloride, benzol- 
sulfo-m-xylidine, cryst., mpt. 130-1°, sol. in alkalies (or 
the dibenzolsulfo deriv., needles, mpt. 140°, insol. in 
alkalies) ; bornylchloride, bornyl-m-xylidine, large nee- 
dles (methyl alc.), mpt. 79° ; tetry/, 2, 4, 6-trinitrophenyl- 
m-xylidine, orange-yellow needles, mpt. 157°; sym. trini- 
trobenzaldehyde, 2, 4, 6-trinitrobenzal-m-xylidine, mpt. 
203 

Diazotized and couplied with: $-naphthol, red needles 
(toluene), mpt. 166°, wine-red sol. in H,SO,, light-red 
pptte. on dil.; Naphthol 1S, crimson, feathery needles 
(toluene), mpt. 220°, deep-red sol. in H,SO,, red pptte. 
on dil. 


No. 87.—p-PHENETIDINE 
NU, 


OCs. 

C,H,,NO; Mol. Wt. 137.14; (C, 700%; H, 8.1% N, 
10.2% ; O, 11.7%). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 122, 365, 377, 382, 459, 488, 
527, 627 and 631. 

Liquid. Mpt. 2.4° 
1.0613 at 15°. 

Hydrochloride, glittering, iridescent, rhombic plates, 
mpt. 234°, sublimes in long spears, readily sol. in H,O, 
sols. colored red by FeCl, or bleaching pdr.; citrate, 
prisms, mpt. 186°; acid citrate, white cryst., mpt. 150°; 
benzenesulfonate, mpt. 171°, 21 gm. salt in 100 gm. aq. 
sol. at 17°; a-naphthalenesulfonate, mpt. 201-2°, 100 gm. 
aq. sol. contain .19 gm. salt at 15°; ¢-naphthalenesul- 
fonate, mpt. 207°, 100 gm. aq. sol. contain .20 gm. salt 
at 15°; 2, 6-naphthalenedisulfonate, mpt. >300° (de- 
comp.), 100 gm. aq. sol. contain .13 gm. salt at 15 
2, t-naphthalenedisulfonate, mpt. 230°, readily sol. 

Formyl deriv.: leaflets, mpt. 69°, diffic. sol. in cold 
H.O, readily in hot; acetyl deriv. (phenacetin) : white 
leaflets, mpt. 134-5°, sol. in 70 pts. boiling H.O; diacetyl 
deriv.: needles (ligroin) mpt. 53.5-54°, bpt. 182° at 12 
mm., sol. in about 400 pts. HO at room temp. 

Condens. prod. with: ¢-bromobenzenesu!fonyl chloride, 
cryst., mpt. 143°; sym. trinitrobencaldchyde, eryst. (alc.) 
mpt. 17% 

Diazotized and coupled with: 4-na*hthol, red-needles 
(toluene), mpt. 140°, red sol. in’ FHS,, 
pptte. on dil.; Nafhthol .1S, dark-red plates (toluene), 
mpt. 218°, blue sol. in H.SO,, light-red pptte. on di! 


(cor.), bpt. 254.2-.% 


orange red 


No. 88.—DIMETHYL-p-PHEN YLENEDIAMINE 
(p-Aminodimethylaniline) 
NH, 


N(CH.) 

C.H.N.: Mol, Wt: 13512 (C, 7iA% 
20.7% ). 

Derived from C. I. Nos. 19, 58, 59, 133, 142, 211 and 


260, 


H, 8.2%: N, 


Long needles, mpt. 41°, bpt. 262.3° (cor.). D 
a) i 
(Continued on tage 108) 
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byestuff Tables 


A List of the Principal American-Made Colors with Their Properties and Fastness Characteristics 


|Note: The publishers of The KeporteR have secured more or 
less complete data in regard to many of the dyestuffs which are 
at the present time being manufactured in the United States. 
As the following material has been brought together from va- 
rious sources, they realize that errors are quite likely to appear, 
and it is earnestly requested that any readers who find errors 
or who are able to give additional information will communicate 
with the publishers in order that this material may be made as 
correct, complete and up to date as possible. These tables will 
appear serially until all colors upon which we have data shall 
have been covered. The publication of this data was begun in 
the issue of March 10, 1924.) 


DIRECT BRONZE 2G 
(Schultz No. 446) 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


able for direct colors. 


Dyes by all methods suit- 


SHADE: Bluish olive, dulier than S-474. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT. Slightly darker. 


SOLUBILITY: 


Good. 


LEVEL: 


Dyes level. 


EXHAUSTS: Well. 

FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Destroyed. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Chlorine: 
Ironing: Fast. 
Light: Fairly good. 
Rubbing: 
Washing: 


Destroyed. 


Fast. 

Moderate, like other benzidine derivatives. 

OTHER PROPERTIES: Suitable for pad dyeing. 

DYED BY OTHER METHODS: A(fter-treated with chro- 
mium fluoride deepens the shade considerably. Chromed and 
coppered, much duller and yellower. After-treated with for- 

maldehyde, no change in shade. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Not suitable for wool or cotton- 
wool unions. Silk is only dyed slightly, and therefore the 


color is suitable for cotton-silk unions. 
PRINTING: Suitable for printing with acetic acid on slubbing. 
DISCHARGING: 


May be discharged with tin and zinc. 


CGMPETING PRODUCTS: 
Garfield Aniline Works. 


Made in the United States by 


PONTAMINE FAST BLUE RL 
(Schultz No. 451) 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Cotton. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: 


Salt and soda. 


SUADE: Redder than S-456. 


SHADE BY GASLIGHT: 


Redder and duller. 
SOLUBILITY: Good; 30 parts per 1,000. 


LEVEL: 


Good. 


EXHAUSTS: Inferior to S-456. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Equals S-456. 
Alkali: [Equals S-456. 
Boiling: Moderate. 
Chlorine: 


solution. 


Turns redder in two minutes in a 1!2 per cen 


Ironing: Damp, good. Dry, redder. 
Light: [xcellent. 

Perspiration: [ ast. 

Rubbing: Fast. 

Washing: Moderate, like S-456. 


SENSITIVE TO METALS, LIME: Ajfter-treatment with 
metal salts alters the shade to a duller blue. The fastness is 
not enhanced by this treatment. 


OTHER PROPERTIES: 


Suitable for pad dyeing. 


ON UNIONS: Cotton-wool unions: The wool is much redder. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: 


The silk is lighter. 


Suitable for silk-cotton unions. 


DISCHARGING: Gives a good discharge. 
COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
ACID ANTHRACENE RED 3B 
(Schultz No. 400) 
SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Direct or top-chromed. 


SHADE: 


Bright red. 
LEVEL: Not good; only for self-shades. 


EXHAUSTS: Well. 
FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fast. 
Alkali: Fast 
Carbonizing: Fast. 
Cross-Dyeing: Not suitable. 
Fulling: 
than the Wool Reds. 
Fast. 
Moderate; the wool reds are better. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
Fair. 
Fast. 
Fair. 
Fast. 


Ironing: 
Light: 
Perspiration: 
Potting: 
Steaming: 
Street Dirt: 
Sulphur: 
Washing: 


Very good, even without top-chroming; better 
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SENSITIVE TO METALS, LIME: Copper saddens the shade. 
DYED BY OTHER METHODS: Top-chromed, no faster. 
ON UNIONS: Wool dyed in a neutral bath. 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: Silk: Weighted or unweighted, 


suitable. Fairly fast to water and washing. Better tannined. 
PRINTING: Well adapted for printing woolen pieces and for 

vigoureux. On slubbing the color may be printed sour and 
also with chrome, by which the fastness to fulling is in- 
creased. Sour dyeings on wool pieces discharge white with 
hydro and also with zine dust. Yellowish with tin salts. Can 
also be used for silk printing. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: 
Garfield Aniline Works, Inc. 


Made in the United States by 


EOSAMINE 
(Schultz No. 100) 
COMPOSITION: 


Monazo. 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR: Wool. 


USUAL METHOD OF DYEING: Acid. 

SHADE: Underhand, a yellowish red; overhand, a bluish red. 
SOLUBILITY: Good. 

LEVEL: Level dyeing color, much better than S-95. 
EXHAUSTS: Well. 


FASTNESS TO: 
Acid: Fast. 
Alkali: Fast. 
Fulling: Shade becomes weaker and duller, and bleeds 

badly into white. 

Light: Very good. 

Rubbing: Fast. 

Sulphur: Fast. 

Washing: Sce “Fulling.” 


DYED BY OTHER METHODS: May be after-chromed; by 
this treatment it becomes darker and duller, but very fast to 
fulling. 


ON UNIONS: Cotton-wool unions: 
the wool in a neutral salt bath. 
remains almost white. 


The color does not go on 


Wool-silk unions: The silk 


ON OTHER MATERIALS: On silk: Dyed with sulphuric 


acid, the color is not fast to water on this fiber. 


PRINTING: The color is suitable for vigoureux printing and 
prints a bright scarlet shade with a bluish tone. Can be 
printed acid or with chrome, but is only moderately fast to 
washing and fulling. Not suitable for silk printing. 


DISCHARGING: Discharges white with zinc dust. With hy- 
drosulphite the white is not satisfactory. Discharges a cream 
shade with tin crystals. 


COMPETING PRODUCTS: Made in the United States by 


Newport Chemical Works, under name of Eosamine. 
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THE HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
BRONZE PRINTING 


(Continued from page S80) 


D. R. P. 198,463 of H. 


Bronze powder is mixed with a solution of cellulose in 


Schmid, of Muehlhausen. 
ammoniacal copper oxide, printed, dried and the coppe1 
removed by acidifying. The metallic luster is produced 
by calendering with friction. 

Lacquers consisting of solutions of celluloid or gun- 
cotton dissolved in amyl acetate or alcohol were also pro- 
posed as fixing agents. (ne part bronze is mixed with 
two to three parts of lacquer and the mixture printed 
and dried. The bronze is fixed through evaporation of 


the solvent. 


Reuhl employed collodion (a solution of nitrocellulose 
in amyl acetate) in a similar manner.'® 

Acetyl cellulose is of particular importance for the 
fixing of pigments. This substance is prepared by the ac 
tion of glacial acetic acid and acetic anhydride in the 
presence of concentrated sulphuric acid on cellulose. The 
di-acetate is first formed, which is converted into the tri- 
acetate. Acetyl cellulose dissolves in a number of solvents 
to form a thick mass, quite suitable for the fixing of pig 
ments. Such solvents are: Acetic acid (over 8 deg. Be. 
in strength), acetone, ethylene tetrachloride, chloroform, 
tetrachlorethane, dichlorhydrin, ethylene chlorhydrin 
(method of the BASF), a mixture of alcohol and resorcin, 
and, finally, a 23 per cent solution of calcium thiocyanate. 

The Farbenfabriken vorm. Fried. Bayer & Co. have 
been working on the application of such solutions in tex- 
tile printing for the past twenty years. They introduced 
into commerce a special acetyl cellulose under the name 


” 


“Sericose L. following recipe 


1913): 


lor bronze printing the 
was recommended (shade card No. 2216, 

120 gm. Sericose L 
240 om. resorcin 
160 gm. water 


180 gm. alcohol 


1,000 
Stir until a uniform mass results. One hundred and fifty 
grams bronze powder are added. A rapid aging fixes the 
bronze quite fast. 
In February, 1924, Bayer introduced an improved prod- 
uct, “Sericose LC Extra,” that is almost twice as efficient 
At the same time, a new solvent 


as the older L brand. 


called “Enodrin” was recommended. FEnodrin is a chlor- 
hydrin, already referred to as a solvent for acetyl cellu- 
lose. The new sericose solution is prepared as follows: 
90 gm. Sericose LC Extra 
455 gm. water 
155 gm. Enodrin 


1,000 
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The bronze printing paste is prepared by mixing 100 or 
150 gm. bronze powder with 900 or 850 gm. sericose so- 
lution. A short grinding of this color is an advantage. 
\ith the proper quality of bronze, the printing can be 
done without a brush furnisher; the color will not remain 
in the engraving. 

After printing, the goods are merely dried. The goods 
must not remain in contact with heated surfaces for any 
great length of time, as under certain conditions hydro- 
chloric acid is liberated from the chlorhydrin and may 
attack the fiber. Small amounts of chalk or soda added 
to the printing paste will prevent danger. After printing, 
the engraving is cleaned with a mixture of Enodrin and 
water (1:1). 
and safest. 


This simple process is at present the best 
Colored bronzes are fixed quite easily in the 
same manner. 
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' Die Druck- und Faerbekunst in ihrem ganzen Umfange, 
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’ This process was first described by Kurrer in Das Neueste 
in der Druck- und Faerbekunst, Berlin, 1862, p. 75. 

* Oesterr. Wollen- und Leinen-Industrie, 1917, pp. 234 and 243. 

5 See article by 
tung, 1914, p. 338. 

6 Lauber, Zeugdruck, Vol. 1, p. 175. 

‘ Berichte der Ind. Ges. zu Rouen, 1907, p. 288. 

‘Sealed communication of the Muechlhause Society, No. 2213, 
Nov. 26, 1912. 

® Lehnes Faerber-Zeitung, 1914, p. 63. 

1° Lehnes Faerber-Zeitung, 1914, p. 338. 
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CHROMOTOL COLORS FOR WOOLEN GOODS 

The Dunker & Perkins Company, of 263 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass., has brought out a complete line of one-dye 
chrome colors, known as “Chromotol Colors.” These col 
ors are similar to pre-war chromotol colors, and are espe- 
cially adapted to the coloring of woolen and worsted 
goods, as they are said to go into the fiber slowly and dye 
very level. 

The best method of coloring is to use the required 
amount of dyestuff, which is previously dissolved and is 
then added to the dye bath. Five to ten per cent of acetate 
of ammonia is then added and one-half as much bichro- 
mate of potash as color is also added to the dye bath. The 
bichromate of potash should also be previously dissolved 
before adding same to the dye bath. The temperature of 
the dye bath should be about 120 deg. Fahr. when the 
goods are entered. The steam is then turned on, and the 
goods are raised slowly to a boil, and after they have been 
boiled for thirty minutes the dye bath can be exhausted 
by the addition of acetic acid. 

The amount of acetic acid used will vary with the per- 
centage of color used. Shades requiring up to 1 per cent 
of color should be cleared with 3 to 5 per cent of acetic 
acid, and heavier shades should be cleared with 5 to 10 
per cent of acetic acid. For very heavy shades it will be 
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The 


dye bath should be cooled down by the addition of a 


necessary to use 10 to 15 per cent of acetic acid. 


little cold water to the dye bath, and the acetic acid should 
be diluted before adding same to the dye bath. 

The steam is then turned on and the goods are allowed 
to boil for three-quarters of an hour to an hour longer 
The complete boiling time should be from one and one- 
quarter to one and one-half hours. 

The advantage of using these colors is, according to the 
announcement, that the goods are left in better condition 


than when top chrome or bottom chrome colors are used, 


and the goods can also be shaded in the dye bath as the 
true shade develops while the goods are dyeing, and the 
dyer can feed on these colors in much the same manner 
as he would an acid color. After an addition of dye 
stuff has been made to the goods, it is advisable to boil 
same for thirty minutes so that the color fed on will have 
a chance to fully develop. 

The chromotol colors are described as fast to fulling, 
scouring and light, and the line is complete, so that any 


desired shade can be obtained. 


NEWPORT PRODUCES NEW BROWN 
A recent leaflet issued by the Newport Chemical Works, 
last 
of which is 


Inc., describes the properties of Newport Light 
3YL, the 


stated to be its excellent fastness to light. 


Brown most valuable property 
This feature 
makes it of particular interest for dyeing cotton or rayon 
for drapery, upholstery fabrics, etc., either as a self- 
shade or in combination with other fast-to-light colors. 
It is further said to possess good solubility and level dye- 
ing qualities, and is therefore valuable for dyeing cotton 
piece goods or union materials. Its fastness to steaming 


is described as excellent, and it discharges clear white. 


TWO NEW PEERLESS COLORS 

Two new inserts for the attractive little leather ring 
binder recently distributed by the Peerless Color Com- 
pany, Plainfield, N. J., describe the dyeing properties of 
two additions to the Peerless range of colors, Direct Fast 
Yellow FF and Direct Fast Violet 4B. These shades are 
shown on silk swatches attached to the insert. 

The first, Direct Fast Yellow FF, is described as an 
extremely fast direct yellow suitable for all classes of 
material. It is said to find considerable application in 
shading sulphur and even vat colors, as it can be used in 
the same bath. It is unaffected by sodium sulphide or 
hydrosulphite. In dyeing wool and silk it is said to give 
results of extreme fastness to washing. 

Direct Fast Violet 4B is described as a clear bright 
dye used principally as a shading product and for the 
production of delicate lilacs and heliotropes. It dyes 
cotton and rayon, as well as animal fibers, but leaves Cela- 
nese white. 

Both leaflets give complete dyeing directions and fast- 


ness properties of the colors. 
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Dyeing Wool with Alizarine Black WX Extra 

\Voolen yarn which is wound on bobbins is dyed 
in open vats or in machines in deep solid shades by 
means of the bisulphite compound which is formed 
irom Alizarine Black WX Extra, or Alizarine Bril- 
liant Black in the presence of formic acid. For ex- 
ample, wool is dyed at a temperature of 60 deg. Cent 
for a period of thirty minutes in a bath which con- 
tains 1 per cent of the coloring matter and from ™% to 
34 of a per cent of sodium bisulphite of 49 deg. Be. 
concentration, density 1.39. Then after the addition 
of 1 per cent of an 85 per cent formic acid, the dyeing 
is continued for another three-quarters of an hour at 
a temperature of 100 deg. Cent. and another 1 pet 
cent of formic acid is added at the end of fifteen 
minutes. 

The dyed wool is afterward chromed at a boil in 
a 14 to 2 per cent solution of sodium dichromate. 
Successive proportions of wool may be dyed in the 
same bath. Unsatisfactory dyeings are obtained when 
formic acid is replaced by sulphuric acid or acetic acid. 

Dyeings which are faster to rubbing than those 
which are produced by the above method are obtained 
by dyeing wool with Alizarine Black WX Extra in 
the presence of ammonium sulphate, or ammonium 
acetate and sodium sulphate, the addition of an acid 
cing unnecessary. 

lor example, wool is dyed black by immersion for 
half an hour at a temperature which varies between 
10 and 45 deg. Cent. and then for another hour at a 
temperature of 100 deg. Cent. in a bath which contains 
8 per cent of Alizarine Black \WX Extra, 2 per cent of 
crystalline ammonium sulphate, and 5 per cent of 
crystalline sodium sulphate, being afterwards chromed 
with a 2 per cent solution of sodium dichromate. In- 
ferior dyeings are obtained when ammonium sulphate 
is replaced by sodium sulphate and acetic acid. Wool 
is not deleteriously affected when subjected to the 
action of boiling dilute formic acid, and the latter does 
not decompose the bisulphite compound of Alizarine 
Black WX Extra. 
fective than ammonium acetate in pormoting the ex- 
(Bull. 


Ammonium sulphate is more ef- 


haustion of the dye bath as described above. 
Soc. Mulhouse, 1925, 91, 402-3, 404-4.) 
Combined Shades on Vegetable Fibers 
The processes which are described in the main 
patent, British Patent No. 228,510 and in British Pat- 
ent No. 228,514, according to which combined shades 
of vat coloring matters and insoluble azo dyestuffs 
derived from 2: 3-hydroxynaphthoic arlyides or the 
acylacetyl compounds described in British Patent Nos. 
211,722 and 211,814 are produced, are extended to the 
vse of any other coupling components which can be 
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padded, printed or dy ed on vegetable fiber and devel- 
oped with diazo compounds. Such components are 
beta naphthol acylaminonaphthols, carbamides of 2:5 :7- 
aminonaphtholsulphonic acid, derivatives of 1-hydroxy 
naphthalene-4-carboxvlic acid, pyrazolones, derivatives 
of beta-ketonealdehydes such as acylacetic arylides 
and coloring matters which can be developed with 
diazo compounds. ‘The fiber may be padded or print- 
ed with a mixture of a nitrosoamine salt, a coupling 
component, and the ester salt of a leuco vat dvestuff 
and the oxidized. Or the coupling component and 
leuco ester salt may be applied and overprinted or 
padded with a diazo solution. Or the coupling com- 
ponent may be applied and overprinted or padded with 
the leuco ester salt and the diazo compound succes- 
sively or together. (British Patent No. 230,222.) 
Dyeing with Ice Colors 

In developing ice colors with diazo solutions which 
are neutral or alkaline with sodium carbonate, there 
is added to the diazo compound a substance which 
will destroy the caustic alkali present in the padded 
material without acidifying the bath. Such a sub 
stance is an alkali bicarbonate or a suitable metal salt, 
for example, magnesium sulphate, zinc chloride, or 
the two together; decomposition of the diazo bath is 
thus diminished, especially in continuous dyeing or 
when using tetrazo compounds. (British Patent No. 


230,029.) 


Treatment of Fibers Preliminary to Spinning 

A process is patented in French Patent No. 578,702 

which is concerned with the preliminary treatment of 
various textile fibers, such as linen, hemp and tow 
in the spinning process. 
These fibers during the progress of the preliminary 
operations of carding, combing and the like are sub- 
jected to the action of various chemical reagents which 
have a cleansing and bleaching action on the fibers. 
This treatment makes it possible to obtain a large 
proportion of fine fibers and makes it possible sO fe 
move the difficulties due to dusting and the like which 
have the result of soiling the fibers during the ordi- 
nary spinning process. 

The methods of applying these processes are as 
follows: 

The skeins of linen yarn, for example, are rolled up 
on large spools instead of being put into pots. These 
spools are placed on perforated spindles. The yarn 
is wound up on the spool in the crosswise manner and 
this gives a mass of fibers which are readily penetrated 
by the chemical reagents. The liquors are circulated 
through the apparatus by means of suitable pump. 

It is also possible to make the liquor penetrate 
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through the spools instead of immersing the spingles 
on which the spools are placed in the liquor in a vat. 


Dyeing Textiles with Ink Colors 

An interesting process is patented in French Pat- 
ent No. 577,991 which has for its purpose the dyeing 
and coloring of all kinds of textile materials with the 
coloring matters that are commonly employed in the 
manufacture of inks. 

Two examples are given which clearly indicate the 
manners in which this process may be applied in prac- 
tical work. 

In the first place two solutions are prepared. The 
first solution contains 60 grams of ferrous sulphate in 
200 c.c. of water. The second solution consists of 16 
grams of gallic acid which are dissolved along with 
25 grams of tannic acid in 100 c.c. of water. The ma- 
terial that is to be treated by this process, cotton for 
example, is first washed in a solution of soda ash then 
impregnated with the first liquor, as described above. 
Then 
the cloth is passed through the second liquor and 
allowed to remain there for a period of ten to twenty 


This is accomplished at the room temperature. 


minutes at a temperature which varies between 70 and 
90 deg. Cent. 

After this treatment the goods are boiled with a 
soap solution and then well rinsed in water. 

The two different parts of this treatment are re- 
peated once or three times, and in this manner there 
is obtained a color which is quite resistent to the ac- 
tion of soap solutions and of light. 
dark black 


The color is 4 
shade. 

The number of passages of the goods through the 
aforementioned baths of reagents determines the in- 
tensity of the black color that is produced on the 
fabric. 

‘That part of the process which concerns the action 
of air on the color to develop the black shade can be 
dispensed with when a current of air is allowed to 
circulate through the bath 
Or this stage of the process may be replaced 
by immersing the goods in a dilute solution of an 
oxidizing reagent, for example, a solution of 0.01 per 
cent of potassium permanganate. The second bath 
can be replaced by a solution which contains 60 grams 


containing the second 


reagent. 


of an iron salt, 16 grams of gallic acid and 25 grams 
of tannic acid all dissolved in 5 liters of water, but in 
this case losses of gallic and tannic acids are incurred. 

In another example artificial silk is saturated with 
a solution of chloride of iron of 0.1 to 1 per cent con- 
centration and by treatment with a solution of potas- 
sium ferrocyanide of % per cent concentration it is 
possible to precipitate Berlin Blue on the substratum, 
when the process is carried out at the ordinary tem- 
perature. The goods are then rinsed in water and 
dyed at a temperature of 80 deg. Cent. for a period of 
ten to thirty minutes in a bath which contains 800 c.c. 
of water, 75 grams of tannic acid, 24 grams of gallic 
acid and 90 grams of sulphate of iron. 
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One treatment of the goods in this dye liquor is 
sufficient. In this manner there are obtained perfectiy 
stable deep bluish black shades. In the place of carry- 
ing out the preliminary dyeing with the aid of Prus- 
sian Blue, all other metallic colors can be used that 
are of the sort that can be produced on the fiber by 
the reaction between various chemicals. Thus color, 
can be formed by combinations of chromium, nickel 
iron, lead and copper salts. 

The various proportions which have been given in 
the aforedescribed examples can be modified to sui! 
conditions within very wide range. 


Reserve Process for Immunizing Textile Materials 

In British Patent No. 233,704 there is described a 
process for the immunization of all sorts of textile 
materials such as fibers, yarns, fabrics and the like by 
a reserve process. 

Reserve effects are produced by local esterification 
of vegetable fibers in the form of yarns, loose mate- 
rial, or fabrics. The material is printed with an 
alkalizing agent, such as concentrated alkali, with cr 
without a thickening agent, alcohol, or an alcoholic 
solution of an alkali acyl oxide, then a dry or moist 
esterifying agent, such as an acyl chloride or anhy- 
dride or a sulphochloride is applied, and finally the 
material is washed. 

A white reserve on a colored ground is obtained by 
subsequent dyeing with a substantive coloring matter 
and a colored reserve on a white or color ground by 
mixing an 


excess of the coloring matter with the 


alkalizing agent, with or without subsequent dyeing, 
by subsequently dyeing the reserved parts with basic 
coloring matters, gallocyanine derivatives, or certain 
acid coloring matters. Or then again the whole may 
be dyed in a bath which contains both a substantive 
and an acid coloring matter. 

Mottled effects may be obtained by local esterifica- 
tion of loose material or yarns, working up with 
woolen fibers and dyeing first with a basic coloring 
matter and then in a bath which contains both a sub- 
stantive and an acid coloring matter. Azo coloring 
matters may be formed in the esterified parts of the 
fibers by applying salts of diazotizable bases, diazotiz- 
ing and developing. Batik effects may be obtained by 
covering the esterified parts with a resist and dyeing 
with a basic coloring matter, with or without subse: 
quent dyeing of the ground with a substantive color. 


Carbonizing Woolen Fabrics 

\Woolen fabrics which have first been scoured with 
the aid of soap and soda, are then carbonized by im- 
mersion for a period varying between one and two 
hours in a cold solution of chloride of zinc in concen- 
trated hydrochloric acid. The material is then cen- 
trifuged and immersed for a period of fifteen minutes 
in an aqueous 15 per cent solution of sodium bisul- 
phite, and afterwards the material is completely freed 
from the acid by washing with cold water. The fin- 
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ished material is claimed to have a silky handle and 
For further 
details see Melliand’s Textilberichte, 1925, volume 6. 


pages 97-98. 


an increased affinity for coloring matters. 


Treating Artificial Silk 

lt is known that it is not possible to mercerize 
artificial silk in the usual manner. However, when 
the silk is first treated with a protective agent, such 
as gelatine, then with the customary mercerizing 
liquor and finally with a dilute solution of an acid 
for the purpose of removing the alkali, very valuable 
results are obtained. The surface of the artificial silk 
then becomes covered with streaks and cross-swell- 
ings, so that reflected light is broken up in a very 
manner and the artificial silk assumes the 
appearance of a natural silk. On the other hand, the 
of the artificial silk is not impaired by the 
treatment. 


unusual 
strength 


lf the treatment is carried out on the goods while 
they are being stretched at the same time, then the 
change in the structure of the textile does not take 
place to the same degree as before. Furthermore as 
an additional protective agent it is also possible to 
add to the mercerizing bath glycerine. Under certain 
given conditions it is recommended that the glycerine 
which is employed as the protective agent be made 
more difficultly soluble in water by first subjecting it 
to preliminary treatment with the aid of aluminum 
acetate. 

lor further details see German Patent No. 412,164. 

Vat Dyeing of Piece Goods 

The dyeing process, carried out with the aid of vat 
colors is subject to a certain disadvantage due to the 
high price of these colors, particularly the new vats; 
and, furthermore, there is the added disadvantage that 
the process of dyeing with these dyestuffs is not yet 
definitely defined. ‘The process is nevertheless a sim- 
ple one. On the other hand, it is possible to obtain 
colorings on cotton cloth, for example, which possess 
a fastness of a degree that can not be secured with 
any other dyestuffs. 

The vat dyeing of the difficultly soluble vat colors 
iound on the market is mostly effected with the aid 
of hydrosulphite and offers no great difficulty if the 
directions that apply to each individual color are care- 
fully carried out in the dyeing process. This refers 


particularly to maintaining the proper temperature 


during the process. The vat obtained by reduction, 
namely, the solution of the easily water soluble leuco 
compound of the vat color in question, has in general 
a color which is completely different from the one that 
it is desired to produce on the fiber. We are quite 
familiar with this phenomenon in the case of Indigo 
whose vat is a golden yellow color. 

The author in the original article which was pub- 
lished in 1925, divides 


The first is the 


Deutsche Faerber Zeitung, 


piece 


goods dyeing into three parts. 
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with the 
bleaching or at least the wetting down of the textile 


fabric. 


preliminary treatment which is concerned 
‘Then comes the dyeing process in fine which 
is carried out in a dyeing apparatus of proper design, 
guide rolls, etc. The third step in the process is the 
aftertreatment which embraces the processes of acidi- 
fication, washing and reoxidation. The latter may 
take place with the aid of the oxygen in the air or in 
certain individual cases with the help of auxiliary 
agents such as potassium chromate or sodium per- 
borate. In the original article there are given two 
examples of dyeing with Indanthrene Golden Orange 
G and Thioindigo Blue 2G. The vat of the first name‘ 
dyestuff is red and that of the second is yellow brown. 
The maximum temperature attained in the dyeing 
with the first coloring matter is 60 deg. Cent. and 


with the second 50 deg. Cent. 


Uniform Dyeing of Cotton Piece Goods 


In Deutsche Iaerber Zeitung, 1925, page 58. there 


are described the details that must be carried out in 
securing even dyeings of cotton piece goods. This is, 
after all, the most important consideration in the piece 
dyeing process. The preliminary treatment to which 
the goods are subjected has a great deal to do with 
the success of the dyeing itself. One important detail 
is the complete removal of the sizing materials, whic! 
Oils 


is carried out mostly by means of diastafor. 


fats and waxes when present in the textile must be 


removed by bucking with dilute solutions of the 


alkalies. Another preliminary condition is an even 
wetting of the fabric with soft water free from lime 
and iron salts. In the dyeing process, moreover, it is 
also necessary to take into consideration the character 
of the textile. Thus in the case of tightly woven 
fabrics which are being dyed with difficultly solubl: 
coloring matters it is advisable to add wetting agents 
to the dye liquor, such as Turkey Red oil and the liixe. 
Printing Process 

According to German Patent No. 386,032 in the print- 
ing of solid shades on fabrics, when very soluble coloring 
matters are employed, acids such as lactic acid, malic acid, 
oxalic acid, either alone or in admixture with other acids 
The printing is then conducted at the ordi- 
nary temperature and the coloring matters which are thus 


are emploved. 


applied are then fixed by steaming. 





PRATT ALUMNI BANQUET 
The nineteenth annual banquet of the Alumni of In- 
dustrial Chemical Engineering of Pratt Institute, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., will be held at the Chemists Club, 52 East 
Forty-first Street, New York City, on Saturday evening, 
February 20. The speakers will be Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
chemical director of the Du Pont Company, and K. G. 
Mackenzie, president of the Chemists’ Club. 
This organization has held these banquets at the “Club” 
for many years, and indications this year point to the 
most successful affair in the history of the association. 
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THE REDUCTION PRODUCTS OF AZO DYES 
(Continued from page 101) 


1.0357 at 25°. Easily sol. in cold H,O and org. 
volatile with dithculty with steam. 

Hydrochloride, deliquescent leaflets. 

<lcetyl deriv., slender, white needles 
13e.3 . 

Decomp. into methyl chloride and g-phenylene diamine 
in stream of HCI at 180 

Oxidized with bichromate in presence of thiosulfate it 
gives Bindschedler’s green and, finally, methylene blue. 
It also gives the latter dye when oxidized with FeCl, in 
presence of H,S. Oxidized with bichromate with the 
m-isomer it gives a violet-red dye. 

If a sol. is boiled and passed through a filter impreg- 
nated with Hg,(NQ©,), the filter is colored green on 
cooling. 


No. 89.—UNSYM. PHENYLETHYLHYDRAZINE 
NH. 


solv. ; 


(H,O), mpt. 


N—C,H, 


C,H,.N.; Mol. Wt. 
N, 20.7%). 

Derived from C. I. No. 125 by partial reduction. 

Volatile oil, bpt. 237°. D = 1.018 at 15 Reduces 
Kehling’s sol. only when warmed. 

Oxidized by HgO to diethyldiphenyltetrazon, monocl. 
cryst., mpt. 180° (decomp.). 

Hydrochloride, leaflets, mpt. 137°, readily sol. in C,H, 
and ether. Combines with dicyandiamine to give ethyl- 
anildiguanide, mod. sol. in H,O but pptted. by KOH, 
readily sol. in org. solvs. 

Benzoyl deriv.: fine white needles which melt at 167- 
8°. Its alcoholic sol. reduces ammon. silver solutions and 
decolorizes alkaline K MnO, sols. immediately. 


135.14: ¢C, 


71.1%; H, 8.2%; 


THREE NEW INDANTHRENES 
The General Dyestuff Corporation has issued circu- 
lars describing fully three new additions to the Indan- 
threne series of dyestuffs manufactured by the I. G. 
Aktiengesellschaft. These colors 
Red G 


Printing Red B Paste and Indanthrene Yellow GI 


Farbenindustrie new 
Indanthrene 


Paste. 


are Indanthrene Printing Paste, 


It is explained in a note attached to the folders that 
up to now the series of Indanthrenes lacked bright and 
full reds which could replace the wellknown Turkey Red 
produced with Alizarine Red. This gap is filled by the 
two new brands, Printing Red G (yellow shade of red) 
In addition 
to being suitable for direct printing these new colors 


and Printing Red B (bluish shade of red). 


padded in light shades are said to be suitable for dis- 
charge work. 

Indanthrene Yellow GI Paste is said to have excel- 
lent fastness properties, particularly against washing and 
It is stated further that it combines 
and works very well with the other Indanthrenes. 


boiling with soda. 


The folders give full information about the proper- 
ties and methods of dyeing each color and show the 
shades on swatches. 
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THE DYER’S SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


(Concluded from page 838) 


and resist, they naturally obeyed those instructions, witl 


- 


the same results which I had in those first six months, 
I am also quite certain that if the office people there had 
taken an interest in what I tried many times to teach 
them, and had learned how to write instructions on the 
tickets as the work required, they would still be running 
their dyehouse. 


The North Carolina State College Textile School wa 
well represented at the meeting of the Southern Section 


~p 


of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists held in Burlington, N. C. 
23, 1926. 
Dr. EB: iC. 
principal speaker of the evening. 


Saturday, January 
Brooks, President of the College, was the 


Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, and Pro- 
fessor A. H. Grimshaw, of the School Dyeing Depart- 
ment, were also present and participated in the discussion. 
They were accompanied by six members of the Senior 
class who are specializing in textile chemistry and dyeing. 








RESEARCH CHEMIST 


Graduate chemist desires position as assistant to 





research director engaged in investigations of value 
to the textile trade. 
tile laboratory. 
Reporter. 


Ten years’ experience in the tex- 
Address Box 326, American Dvestuff 





WOOLEN AND WORSTED DYER 





With mill training; conversant with all kinds of woolen 
machinery and full knowledge of chrome and acid dye- 
stuffs and their application to all fabrics. For mill dem- 
onstrator in New England; located at Providence. Reply 


to Box 327, American Dyestuff Reporter. 





DYESTUFF OVERSEER 





Wanted 
the handling and dyeing of piece goods, including glove 
Must be 
real live man capable of getting quality and production, 


Dyestuff overseer, thoroughly familiar with 
silk, wide tubular and woven broad silk goods. 


able to handle and train labor and generally organize a 
dyehouse to run economically. State age, experience and 


salary required to Box 328, American Dyestuff Reporter. 








PRINT WORKS CHEMIST 





Textile print works chemist-colorist desires position as 

. . , 

such or as superintendent or assistant. Over twenty years 
experience. Best references. Address replies to Box 


329, American Dyestuff Reporter. 
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fextile fibres under 
| croscope front 
‘ spot in a fab- 
to processing 
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How do your 
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lextile fibres fron 
the same mill, pro- 


// . cessed in Permutit 
j conditioned water 
From an unretouched 


photomicrograph 





products look 


under the microscope? 


OONW well at the two photomicrographs of textile 
L fibres above. They came from a mill whose 
name you would know instantly. 

Chis mill has saved many thousand dollars through 
applying the lesson these pictures teach. 

Chat on the left shows textile fibres that were 
processed in the mill’s ordinary water supply. No- 
body had ever questioned this water supply. It 
looked clean and pure. The employees drank it. 
For vears the mill had operated on this water. 

Yet under the microscope, note the clinging min- 
eral deposits on the fibres. ‘They showed up as a 
defect in the finished goods. And for these deposits 
the mill’s water supply was directly responsible. 

Realizing this, the mill consulted the Permutit 
Company, specialists in water conditioning. Upon 
the advice of Permutit Engineers, a Permutit \Vater 
Softener was installed. The mill’s water supply 
was not what you might consider “hard,” but it 
contained sufficient quantities of lime and mag- 
nesia to cause many of the mill’s manufacturing 
troubles. 

\ 


\fter the Softener was installed these troubles 


ceased. The fibres and cloth were clean and smooth, 


€ 





‘. 9 AL 


Lee WALGP Sertencers 


as you sce them above to the right—entirely free 


from clinging deposits. 


lhe experience of this mill is not an exceptional 
one. It has been repeated in hundreds of instances— 
in mills that are now saving money through operat- 


ing on properly conditioned water. 


It may be repeated right in your own mill. 


Perhaps you never have suspected your water 


supply as a trouble maker. But water is a great 
solvent. In flowing through the ground, passing 


over rocks, minerals, leaves, decaying vegetable 


matter, it dissolves many substances—substances 


that are not welcome in a textile mill. Even after 
you have analyzed your water supply and are sure 
it is pure today, that is no sign you can be sure of 
it tomorrow. A rain or a drought may change its 
mineral content completely. 

If you are interested in knowing more about this 
very important subject, you should have our book 
let, “Reducing Textile Costs and Troubles.” It is 
full of valuable authoritative information for the 


inill man on the subject of water. Send for a free 


cops today, there is no obligation. 


on Jake all the hardness out of water eee 


oe rs. | 





he PERMUTIT COMPANY - 440 Fourth Avenue - NEW YORK 




















—DIAX= 


Bleachers, Finishers and Dyers have 
complained that de-sizing compounds 
were expensive and hard to handle. 


DIAX, made by the MALT-DIA- 
STASE CO., brought down the price 
and made its use easy. 


DIAX, because it is better, is being 
used with great success by the larg- 
est Bleachers, Finishers, Printers and 
Dyers 


Write us for Free Demonstration and Sample 


MALT-DIASTASE COMPANY 
79 Wall St., New York City 


68-64 Garden Street Wyckoff Avenue and Decatur Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Evergreen, N. Y. 














1816 GERAD) 1920 





ud 


“Over a Century of Service and Progress” 









BLEACHING POWDER 
FINISHING MATERIALS 
FORMIC ACID 
COLORS 
GUMS and WAXES 
DYESTUFFS CAUSTIC SODA 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters of Industrial Chemicals 





































46 Cliff Street New York 


BRANCHES: 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland 
Gloversville, N. Y. 
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HYDROSULFITE 


N improved process in the man- 

ufacture of MHydrosulfite en- 
ables us to offer a uniform product, 
completely soluble, that will not pre- 
cipitate inactive metallic matter in 
the stripping bath. 


May we submit sample and price? 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 





Established 1895 


BOSSON & LANE 


Manufacturers of 

















The Original 


BLEACHING OIL 


for boiling out Cotton, to produce a foua dation 
for a Pure White 


High Grade Sulphonated and Saponified 


CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Para Soap Oil 


Solvents and Assistants for 
cleaning all Textiles 







B & L Bleachers’ Bluings 
and Tints 















Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 





February 8, 1926 





UNITED CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
YORK AND COLGATE STS., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Announcing our new products 


CHROME FAST BLACK B 


Schultz No. 275 
and 


DIRECT BRILLIANT VIOLET 2 R 





BRILLIANT SULPHUR BLUE L M C Conc. 


The best money value blue for chambrays, cheviots, ginghams or denims 


OILS, SOFTENERS and TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 


— BRANCHES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


American 
Rotary 
Hosiery 
Dyeing 

Machines 


If you want to know 
how a new hosiery 
pattern will look 
after it is dyed, or 
how a new shade will appear on one of your reg- 
ular numbers—you'll find this “American” copper 
dye kettle particularly useful. It will dye sample 
lots of one, two, three or a few dozen stockings 
successfully and economically. Folio No. 719 
gives full particulars—write for it. 


ThefAmerican Laundry Machinery Company 
Specialty Department B 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Canadian Laundry 
Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, 
i'oronto 


to 3, Ont., Canada 
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We also manufacture and recommend 


DIRECT FAST BLACK L 
3 DIRECT FAST BLUE 4GL 
DIRECT FAST BLUE 2 GL 



























PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


JOHN BRANDWOOD & SON 


PARK SQUARE BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Pioneers of practical circulating 
Bleaching and Dyeing Machines. 





Our Patent Machines and Processes 
for the Bleaching and Dyeing of 
Beams, Packages and Mule Cops are 
as far ahead as ever. 


















Our New Patent Beam for Beam 
Dyeing gives more perfect penetra- 
tion than heretofore possible. 






































Beam Dyeing is now a 100% propo- 
sition in quality of product. as well 
as financially. 
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Carbic Color & Chemical Company, Inc. 


INDIGOSOL O INDIGOSOL O45 


Aniline Colors—Chemicals 


451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, Providence, Boston 
SOLE AGENTS FOR DURAND & HUGUENIN S.A., PASLE, SWITZERLAND 












THE DYER, 


Calico Printer, Bleacher and _ Finisher. 





The only Organ of these trades in Great Britain 
46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 











The Dyer has already a large circulation in the United States and throughout 
y ; £ 
; ieee 
the American Continent. 


Add the name of your firm to the list. 
Published on the 1st and 15th of each month by 


HEYWOOD AND COMPANY, Ltd., 24 Holborn, London, E. C. | 


Subscription 12/6 per annum, mail free. 


HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 
90 William Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription for the American Dyestuff Reporter for one 
year from date, for which you may bill me $5.00. 


Canadian Postzege $5.50: Foreign $6.00. 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service Department a 
staff of experts in Alkali. These men have studied the 
problems of the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and individual needs. If you 
have a problem affected by soda ash, caustic soda, or 
any other alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we will 
be pleased to have you correspond with THE SOL- 
VAY PROCESS COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y., atten- 
tion Technical Service Department. If necessary, they 
will be glad to send a man who has specialized on 
your particular problem, to assist you in working out 
a satisfactory solution. 
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The Solvay Process Company | 


| Detroit, Mich. Syracuse, N.Y. Hutchinson, Kans. {\) 











WING & EVANS, Inc. _ Sales Department ty) 
40 Rector Street New York Ps 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh MU 
(ay Chicago Syracuse Indianapolis Philadelphia } 
St. Louis Kansas City 
Resccs SSS 
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Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Oils, Chemicals, Gums 
and Finishes 
for the 
THROWSTER, DYER, FINISHER 
AND PRINTER 


Headquarters for 


SANITOSE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
A superior silk finish 


SILTEX GUM 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The new printing gum 


DECERESENE 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
The chemical degummer 





Office and Works: Jersey City, N. J. 


Our Laboratory at your service. 
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Duron Emulsions 


are stable and excel any lubricant for spinning of 
yarns. They increase production and guarantee a 
perfect carding, combing and spinning. 


Art Silk Emulsions C or N Cone. 
for winding artificial silk. 


Amid Waxes 


are far more effective in thread finishing than waxes 
emulsified by aid of an alkali or soap. 


Amid Tallow 


combines readily with all starches and far more evenly 
than Raw Tallow. It is neutral and non-odorous. Its 
ideal penetrating powers acknowledged. 


Amid Fat Liquor 
Amid Codolene 
Solamid 


admirably adapted for tanning, dressing and finishing 
of all kinds of leather. 


Correspondence and Trial Orders Solicited 


AMID DURON COMPANY 


110 East 42nd Street NEW YCRK 


a WEE aig, Ny, 





> 
© Manufacturing 
Chemists x" 


“Ont Street.® 
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=) ==AMID DURON====" 
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United States 
Color & Chemical 


Company, Inc. 
93 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 





New York Office: 25 Howard St. 


FACTORIES: 
NEW ENGLAND ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Ashland, Mass. 


GARFIELD ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 
Garfield, N. J. 


Your General Store— 


ie the general store of the dyeing industry 
goods are both bought and sold. It is the 
market where buyers come for used machinery 
—dyeing machinery, extractors, washers, 
bleaching kiers, mercerizing machines, surplus 
chemicals, dyehouse supplies. Those who have 
such goods to sell find it profitable to dispose 
of them here. 


The general store is the classified advertising 
columns of the journals of the industry. 


The American Dyestuff Reporter maintains a 
branch of this general store. /ts classified 
column is for you, if you have machinery or 
chemicals to sell. 


You will find that even an inch space is very 
profitable in this market. Try it. 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
90 William Street New York City 
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What the Glenside Woolen Mills 

say about the New Franklin Process 

Raw Stock 
Dyeing 
Machine | 





[Decocceognn ix 


Franklin Process Raw Stock Dyeing Machine dyes in a closed 
kier, under pressure, with a concentrated dye bath—a gallon of liquor 
to a pound of stock. 


It makes ‘‘a big saving in labor’’ because one man can look after se 
the machine and have plenty of time for other work. In fact one man 
can operate as many as five or six Franklin Machines, requiring assist- 
ance for loading and unloading only. He can turn out two batches « 
day on chrome colors, and still more on other classes of work. 

If you want to know other advantages of the Franklin Process 
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HESE mills make a ‘“‘considerable saving in steam’”’ because the 





e 
Raw Stock Dyeing Machine— if you wish to find out why it is Pm 
revolutionizing the dyeing practice of an industry — use the oe 
coupon below and get our booklet, ‘‘An Idea—and What gf 
Came of It.”” No obligation. noi 
st 
ie c 
i FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY : 
Manufaéturers of Dyeing Machines, also Yarn Dyers and J ; * 
Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns teas 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND ae ee a 
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Newport Anthrene Red BN 


New and enlarged production 


Stock ready for prompt delivery 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 


BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 
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